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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE KNIGHTS 
OF THE 
GOLDEN HORSE-SHOE: 
A TRADITIONARY TALE OF THE COCKED HAT 
GENTRY IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “CAVALIERS OF 
VIRGINIA,” &Cc. &C. 


( Continued from page 305.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


LAST EVENING AT THE CAPITAL. 


SINCE we last presented the Governor’s daughters 
to our readers, they had suffered the first great affliction 
oftheir lives. ’Tis an era in the life of every one and 
by its results may be marked the forming character of 
either sex. 

Kate’s life hitherto had been unusually brilliant and 
happy, not acloud obscured her serene horizon—every 
thing was seen couleur de rose, and the native enthu- 
siasm of her character had burst into full fruition, un- 
checked by the frowns of fortune or misadventures of 
a tenderer sort. If we have suceceded in presenting 
her properly before our readers, they have seen in the 
records of her young, and innocent, and happy life, al- 
most a perfect contrast, to the melancholy and heart- 
striken experience of her most intimate friend. Hap- 
py was she, that such a one was near her and that she 
knew even at second hand, what misfortunes were, or 
the blow would have been more dreadful than it really 
was. For a brief space they had almost changed places, 
and while Ellen’s prospects brightened, she became 
the constant comforter of her sanguine and enthusias- 
tic friend. True, their trials were somewhat different 
—the one bemoaned an absent lover but not entirely 
without hope, and the other mourned a brother lost to 
her for ever, and under such appalling circumstances 
as to leave few bright glimpses in the sad retrospect. 
It may be well imagined then, that the first sight of 
Wingina, ushered into Kate’s presence without notice 
or warning, was any thing but soothing to the Jacera- 
ted feelings of the poor girl. She hid her face and 
wept afresh, when she saw her—for she had heard 
the whole of the sad story of her shame—indeed her 
appearance began now to put secrecy any longer out 
ofthe question. It was impossible for Kate to allude 
to the melancholy affair, and she could only weep and 

43 





| 








wring the hand of the poor forlorn creature. Kate 
looked and expressed in pantomime a thousand prom- 
ises of sympathy and protection, but she could do no 
more. Dorothea left the room, she could not look 
upon the sister of her brother’s murderer and its 
cause, with the same christian forbearance as her 
sister. She expressed no feelings of hatred or 
indignation, but obeyed her youthful impulses, and 
left the room upon the instant. Poor Wingina 
could not fully understand all this—she could not 
appreciate the feelings of either sister, for though 
schooled in many of the outward and conventional 
forms of civilized life, her education had been very 
defective in all that touches the heart, either through 
the ministrations of religion or even the high civiliza- 
tion and refinement which may be acquired without 
them. There was no sentimentality about her—it re- 
quires generations of gentle breeding to produce the 
highest results of refinement. It is true indeed that 2 
rude and savage heart may be touched by an influence 
from above, which softens and humanizes the charac- 
ter, but even then, there is something still wanting in 
the point we have alluded to. We have never seen 
an Indian, converted or not, possessing this delicacy of 
feeling. But Wingina had noreligion; she could not 
comprehend the full measure of her disgrace, in the 
circle in which she was now thrown. Her previous 
distraction was made up of fear of her brother, and 
dread of being separated from the one she loved, in 
her rude way, and but for her subdued and meek na- 
tural deportment, might have been considered brazen 
faced and shameless. She could not comprehend her 
fallen position in the eyes of those around her; she felt 
bereaved, but much inthe same way she would have 
done had she lost a husband, after her original man- 
ners and customs. All through the house she met the 
silent tear and the averted face, and perhaps the pa- 
tronising air of pity and commisseration. Lady Spots- 
wood could not see her at all. This was all very dif- 
ferent from her: former reception in the same place 
and from the same people, and she was about to make 
a speedy retreat, but Kate seeing the nature of the 
case, begged her to wait a few moments, and she sat 
down and wrote a note by her to Ellen. As this note 
was somewhat characteristic, and at the same time 
expressed better than we can do the state of feeling we 
have attempted to describe, we shall transcribe it. It 
ran as follows: 

Dear Ellen: Such a friendship as ours can bear the 
imposition with which I am about to tax it. You 


| know the sad tale of this poor Indian girl, and how it 


lacerates all our hearts afresh, even to look upon her; 
and knowing this, you will do all those little kindness- 
es for her that we cannot, and which her situation 
requires. She sees that we cannot look upon her with 
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complacency, and now she misinterprets it. God || His reasons for not presenting himself at the Doc. 
knows we wish to wreak no vengeance upon her for | tor’s house, were the farthest possibly removed from 
my poor brother’s death. Do make her sensible of all | ingratitude. He wanted first, to prove his title to 
this. You, my Ellen, that know so well how to com- || move in the sphere into which he had been thrown, 


pass these delicate offices, so much better than any one 
else—do give her all the comfort the case admits of 


and administer such consolation as her peculiar nature 
requires. Explain to her our feelings, and that they 
are the farthest in the world removed from unkindness- 
Oh, Ellen, you know what a shock we have sustain- | 
ed, and will, I know, acquit us of any mawkish sen- | 
sibility in the case. I trust her entirely to your kind- 
ness and discretion. My father has just stepped in, 
andanticipating my object, begged to see this note, 
and he now begs me to say to you, that Wingina must | 
be closely watched, else her brother will contrive |) 
some subtle scheme to whisk her off again. 

Dear Ellen, I love to turn to you in my distress, | 
who has so often turned to me in like circumstances, 
May we ever lean upon each other with a confiding 
faith that knows no doubt. 

Sincerely your friend, + 


| | 





KATE. 


This note was sealed and handed to Wingina, who 
was nothing loth to depart—in fact she was more than 
halfoffended, and arrived at the Doctor's in rathera 
sullen mood. She found Ellen herself not in the 
most amiable state of calmness and repose. She too 
was beginning to be offended in another quarter. She 
had expected a visit from Hall, and was disappointed 
that he did notcome. Her father made many excuses 
for him—mentioned the meeting at the capital, among 
others, but they were not satisfactory. She had rea- 
sons of her own for wishing to see him previous to 
that very meeting, and he had reasons of his own why 
he wished to avoid it, until that meeting was over 
Our readers will soon perceive that his were substan- 
tialones. He wasengaged during the short remain- 
der of the afternoon, in one of the upper rooms of the 
palace before a large table, entirely covered with 
printed and manuscript papers, from which, from time 
to time, he took notes, while others he tied up in a 
bundle and marked for use. Occasionally he rose 
from his engrossing occupation and strode through the 
room under an excitement of feeling, which he strove 

in vainto calm. He was, in fact, laboring under the 
most painful suspense as to the result of his message 
to York. Could he have been assured that all was right 
in that quarter, he might have prepared himsclf for the 
coming contest more calmly. He knewthat the crisis 
of his fate had arrived, and under his present want of 


and he thought that, could he entirely succeed, his 
present apparent neglect would be more than com. 
pensated for by his triumph. Besides, our readers 
have seen that he was as busily employed as the state 
of his mind would admit of. He thought of the in- 
terpretation which Miss Evylin and the Doctor might 
put upon his conduct, but he resolved to risk their 
present displeasure for their future approval. Such 
indeed was the whole constitution and character of 
his mind—he had ever sought future good by present 
sacrifices, and denied himself that others might be 
gratified. 

It will be readily gathered from what has been said, 
and from what is already known of his past history that 
he was in a poor state of preparation for adefence of all 
that was dear in life tohim. He was about to throw off 
a masquerading dress, which had been adopted at first 
from the sternest necessity, and perhaps place him- 
self thereby in defiance of the laws of his country— 
those laws for which he had now come to feel an un- 
common revererice. Now, he knew what it was to at- 
temptin the roisterous and thoughtless days of youth to 
revolutionize the whole current of society according 
to the immature views of that period—he knew that 
it was better to suffer partial evils in an otherwise 
wholesome and benign government, for the general 
good, rather than that every mad youth should set 
himself up for lawgiver and judge. In short, his futile 
aims at unattainable perfections were put to flight by 
the most profound consideration of the utter debase- 
ment of human nature. This is a point of knowledge 
not often attained in young life, without bitter personal 
experience, and he that comes into active life without 
this experience, and after sailing always upon sum- 
mer seas,is very apt to become an amiable, but 
nevertheless, an old fool. 


But, however, much his spirit was chastened, and the 
immature notions of his sanguine youth ground down, 
he had yet to suffer for the follies which they had en- 
gendered. Repentance, alone, will not always an- 
swer in this world—there must be restitution, and 
retribution as far as possible. Hall’s business now was 
with the present and the future, and not withthe past, 
farther than the colouring which the former drew from 
the latter. He was now to chalk out a new career for 
himself, but he had first to overcome the one great 
error of his youth, and to which he could now dis- 























recent information from Europe, he knew not what 
evidence might be brought against him for the share he 
had takenin the affair of Gen. Elliot. He knew not, 
but hisenemies might prove him an attainted rebel, 
and thus baffle one of the greatest desires of his life— 
(to bear an active part inthe tramontane expedition,) 
as well as throw him out once more from the associa- 
tion of that circle which he loved so well, and which 
he was so eminently calculated to enliven and adorn. 





tinctly trace all his subsequent misfortunes. He re- 
viewed hastily his past career—thought over the suc- 
cessive difficulties in which he had been involved 
and from the most important of which he had just 
been delivered by a manifest interference of Provi- 
dence. This conviction nerved his heart for the con- 
test, and all his late despondency, and want of confid- 
ing trust ina benign and overruling power, vanished. 
He rose up from his papers reinvigorated, and thrust- 
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ing his bundle into his pocket, walked down stairs. 
He had not been there long before he was called out 
by a servant—he was met at the door by the messen- 
ger who had been despatched to York, who placed in 
his hands a large paper package, covered with tape 
and sealing wax, anda note of apparently more recent | 
date. He tore open the latter, and read it by the light 


|| about to commencea march which would be renewed 
from generation to generation, until, in the course of 
little more thanasingle century, it would transcend 
_ the Rio del Norte, and which perhaps in half that time 
| may traverse the utmost boundaries of Mexico. But 
_ the sober old granddads of the colony thought the Gov- 
ernor visionary enough in his present views, bounded 


of the lamp, (for it was growing dark.) The old Gov- || 4S they were by the Apalachee and the Mississippi, 


ernor had followed him, and was anxiously waiting 
to hear the result of his message. Hall] did not appear || 
tobe aware of his presence, or if he was, forgot it in the | 
exultation of the moment. He jumped straight up | 
from the floor, whirled himself round—kissed the let- | 
ter, and then ran out upon the green, where he walked | 
rapidly among the trees for ten or fifteen minutes talking | | 
away and gesticulating to himself in the strongest man- | | 
ner and performing antics, w hich not a little sur- | 
prised if they did not amuse the old veteran who was still 
eyeing him. At length he became conscious of the ridi- 

cnlous figure which he was cutting, and walked back || 
to the palace and met the Governor at the portico, and || 
seizing his hand, wrung it warmly withthe simple ex- | 
clamation, ‘It is all right, Sir,—all right—now, in-| 
deed, I am a disenthralled man.” 

«J am none the less rejoiced,” said his Excellency, || 
“that I know not the cause of your wild exultation, | 
but I trust it bears upon the point we talked of during || 
the day.” 

“It does—it does—and right to the point—strikes 
the nail right upon the head.” 

The Capitol bell was now pouring a merry peal 
over the town, and announcing to the young chi- | 
valry of the colony, that the time appointed for 








their meeting had already arrived. The carriage soon | a place himself—he walked to one of the farthest and 


after drove up to the door, and not many minutes had | 
elapsed before Dr. Evylin’s also drove up, to accompa- | 

ny the party from the palace. Hall walked up to the | 

window, the blinds of which had been let down, and 

shook hands with the Doctor, but Ellen did not extend 

hers, contenting herself witha slight inclination of 

the head. The cause of this we will explain at ano- | 

ther time, but our readers should not attach inconsist- | 
tency to our favorite, from which indecd none of her |! | 
sex was more free. The party from the palace was | 
soon made up, and as the carriages turned from the | 
avenue into Gloucester-street, they encountered many | 
More pursuing the same route. 


| 
Seldom, since the foundation of the colony had there | 


been a meeting, voluntary or official, which attracted | 
so large a share of public attention. It was the last | 
meeting of those who were to set out on the morrow | 
for the mountains, an undertaking at that day, quite as | | 
perilous as one in ours, to the Rocky Mountains. In- | 
deed the route was far less known, and had neverbeen | 
traversed at all by that Anglo-Saxon race which was | 
and is destined to appropriate such a large portion of 
the Globe to themselves, and to disseminate their 
laws, their language, and their religion, over such 
countless millions. Grand and enthusiastic as were 
the conceptions of Sir Alex. Spotswood and his young 
followers, they had little idea that they were then 








1 and that he had led the youngsters of the colony suf- 


ficiently astray already, without extending his prophe- 
| tic vision to Texas and Mexico. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MEETING OF THE TRAMONTANE ORDER. 


THE Capitol was brilliantly lighted, and already 
crowded to excess when our party arrived. The seats 
| appropriated to the members of the expedition, were 
|| already pre-occupied by ladies, and the galleries were 
_ crowded to suffocation by many of the rank and file of 
| the little army who had crowded in to hear their lead- 
ers talk of the campaign—its objects and ultimate des- 
tination. There was a feverish anxiety and restless- 
_ hess already visible among the elite on the lower floor, 





| 





'| and when Hall followed the Governor’s party into the 
midst of them, there was a general cessation of the buzz 


_and hum of eager gossip, and all eyes were turned en- 
quiringly towardhim. Itseemedasif the public mind 
had been prepared to expect a renewed encounter be- 
tween him and his persecutors. Scats had been pre- 


1 served for the Governor’s party, just in front of the 


| Speaker’s chair, but Hall after waiting to see them all 
 eosalertably provided, did not assume so conspicuous 


| most obscure corners of the room and seated himself 
| and rested his head upon his hand ina meek medita- 
| tive mood and so as to elude the painful gaze of the 
i multitude. He had scarcely thus ensconsced himself 
| before the prurient eyes of the people were attracted 
| by the entrance of the well known champion of the 
opposite side—Mr. Henry Lee. He walked up the 
main vestibule, arm in arm with young Carter, and 
holding quite ostentatiously a bundle of papers under 
| hisarm. After he was seated near the centre of the 


i room and exactly in front of the Governor’s party, he 


cast his haughty cold eye round the hall in search of 
his antagonist, but he was not successful in detecting 
his whereabouts, and he doubtless concluded that he 
had not yet arrived—consequentiy he kept his eye 
anxiously and eagerly upon the door. The room, how- 
ever was now as full as it could hold, and by general 
consent they were ready to proceed.to business. Dr. 
Blair rose up and said ‘‘As this is a meeting for the 
purpose of deciding the best means of advancing the 
cause of civilization and of carrying the cross of our 
blessed Redeemer into unknown heathen lands, I pro- 
pose that it be opened with prayer!” 


As this was one of those prepositions which none in 
those days thought unconstitutional, it was adopted 
nem. con. and the old prelate offered an eloquent ap- 
peal to the throne of mercy, that the expedition might 
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be crowned with success and all its arrangements dis- |! ther in the cause of religion, humanity, or the more 
tinguished by that harmony and good willto men, | general purposes of righting the wronged, they were 
which should ever characterise missionary enterprises | desirous of purifying themselves, and here he instane- 
whether militant or ecclesiastic. “After the prayer | ed the prolonged fasts, vigils and religious ceremonies 
was concluded ne rose to his feet and addressed a few preceding the outset of other knightly bouies, and 
words to the young gentry present, and distinctly | ««though,” said he, «* we may not yet have received the 
characterised them as young missionaries about to her- | acolade, who knows but our sovereign may honor 
ald the cross to heathen lands, and begged them to pre- many of these noble youths here assembled upon our 
serve their characters and conduct pure and above all || return. Like honors have often been bestowed for less 
reproach—thaf#they might consistently look to Hea- | services.” 
ven for its approbation upon their exalted undertaking. | Here there was a general smile among the ladies 
This proceeding of the old Doctor took the sanguine | and the speaker himself had a half serious half comic 
and impatient youths allaback. ‘They had been dream- || expression upon his face. He little knew then what 
ing of naught but military conquest, and magnificent || those services and hardships were to be. His speech 
landed acquisitions, but this suddenly converting them was well received by all the exclusives—those who 
all into missionaries of the cross was, what they were | were for confining the honours entirely among the 
not exactly prepared for. Besides it seemed to awe || 


'| young gentry of the colony. ‘There was a large party, 
into silence the turbulent passions which they had ex- || however , of opposite views, and of these Bernard 


pected to see burst into fierce and angry contention— | Moore he ame spokesman. He said ‘‘that this discus- 
it converted, as it were, the arena of personal conten- || sion was what might be called in miitary language 
tion at once into a sacred place. firing from a masked battery. ‘That the gentlemen on 

However some one of thenh more daring and less | the opposite side had certain objects to attain by all 
under the moral sway of the old prelate than the rest, || this machinery—certain persons to exclude. Now he 
rose and nominated Gov. Spotswood to the chair. The || could not see that they could attain more by one plan 
question was put and carried unanimously and two of | |, than the other. The Governor’s rule would exclude 
the young gentlemen escorted him to his seat. On |! ey ery improper person from the Tramontaine Order 
assuming the chair he stated that he understood the and the other could do no more, while the latter was 
meeting to consist only of the young gentry of the land | burdened with odious features ; it put every gentleman 


who intended to march on the morrow for the moun- | upon his pedigree—a matter not at all times and places 
tains—of such as had marched their retainers or follow- 


ers voluntarily to his standard—and that their object | 





| fit for public discussion and investigation. He called 
upon the opposite side to come out manfully and show 


was to adopt certain regulations and arrange prelimin- || their hands—to say at what they were aiming. He 
aries so as best to accomplish the noble ends of the en- 


terprise by such means as had been so well set forth 
by his Reverend friend who had preceded him. He | 


iw ould not ask them to point out who it was they aimed 
‘at, but their objects if praiseworthy and legitimate, 


could be attained by general regulations such as he 
said he had understood that it was to be proposed there || before alluded to. He concluded by an earnest appeal 


that none but those of gentle blood, should be admitted | to their patriotism, and called upon all the real friends 
into this exclusive association. He hoped that no such |! of the enterprise and its distinguished author to mark 
proposition would be offered. Let the noble objects of || these initiatory proceedings by harmony—assuring 


1 
our ambition be open to every gentleman of fair fame | them, that should they commence with heart-burning 
and to all the officers of the Rangers. 





and discord, much of tie pleasure which they all anti- 
Here he undertook to prove to them that it was ab- || cipated would be destroyed.” 

solutely necessary for the purposes of military disci- 1 These remarks called up Henry Lee. He said that 

pline that there should be but one order among his |) for his part he had nothing to conceal; that he wish- 

subordinates in command, and therefore that the offi- | ed to make the badge of the Tramontaine Order 

cers of the Rangers must come into their association. not only \ distinction to be sought after, but to elevate 


the requisitions for membership so as to ensure its fu- 


He sat down axnidst ao murmur of applause ; on the +h 1 q lations be adiet 
; 7 | ture . * ese rulesand regulations be adopt- 

contrary there was marked disapprobation of his views | ™e honors. “If th “ _— P 
ed,” said he, “I predict that our order will be one that 
will live in the future history of the colony, and to 


en more than one countenance. Of this party Carter 
became the spokesman. He said, after the draft of the : 
constitution had been read, if the line already drawn || have beena member of it, will confer honours worthy 
by those appointed to that duty was once broken down, || of being transmitted to our descendants. The gentle- 


there was no telling where it would stop—that if they |; man who has just taken his seat calls upun our side of 
commenced with the officers of the Rangers, the non- | the house to come out manfully and shew our hands. 
commissioned officers might come in under the same |, We are ready and willing to do so as far as the na 
rule. He undertook also to rebut the Governor’s po- | ture of the case will admit. It has been currently re- 
sition as to military discipline—said that this was en- | ported that a certain individual who has now become 
'| quite notorious in the colony, will attempt to force 


tirely a private association of gentlemen, intended in || 
no way to interfere with the Governor’s proper author- || himself upon us, and I acknowledge frankly for one, 
ity in the field or camp, that like all other chival- | that my design is to exclude him. I had hoped to have 
rous associations which had gone forth to do battle, ei- seen him present before I took the floor.” 
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Here Hall rose—he said ‘‘not for the purpose of in- | 
terrupting the gentleman, but to shew him that he was 
present and ready to meet him,” 

Lee exclaimed when Hall resumed his seat, ‘‘ah! I 
am glad of it, then we have not been misinformed.— 
The issue is now made up and there can be no more 
complaints of masked batteries. I leave the question 
with the meeting.”’ 

Moore made the attempt to take the floor as well as 
several others on the same side and the chairman be- 
came very restless as if he too desired to take a hand in 
the game, but all gave way to Hall as soon as they saw 
that he desired to speak. He said he had but few 
words to say—that he would not have intruded at all 
at this stage of the proceedings if he had not been so 
pointedly alluded to, that he could not misunderstand 
it. He called upon his friends to cease their opposi- 
tion and suffer the regulations to be adopted, that he | 
was ready and willing to abide by them. 

We have not given these regulations in detail, because 
we did not want to fatigue our readers with the whole 
constitution of'a society in much of which they could feel || 
no interest. The scope and object of it may be abun- 1 
dantly gathered by what has been and will be said. There | 
seemed now no longer any necessity for opposition, tho’ 
the friends of the last speaker could not tell what he | 
wasaiming at. They thought that by his easy acqui- | 
escence, he was voluntarily entering into a snare, set 
for him by his enemies, but they could not very well 
hold out when he had yielded. ‘The articles of asso- | 
ciation were now read serialim, and adopted nem. | 
con. The first of these, of any interest to our readers, | 
required the unanimous election of six out of the whole 
number of names handed in as candidates for admis- 
sion. This was avery difficult thing to accomplish, | 
and consumed considerable time. ‘The whole six | 
were ballotted for at once, after having been put in 
nomination by their friends. It will be perceived 
that this plan required that each candidate should re- 
ceive every vote. Bernard Moore obtained this dis- 
tinction at the first ballot. Carter at the second, and 
soon, until the board was complete. Harry Lee, after 
running the gauntlet of every trial, was excluded by 
two votes only, much to his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. It had nearly upset the whole scheme which he 
had so ingeniously concocted. 

The candidates for admission were now to advance 
singly to the clerk’s table and record their names, pro- 
vided there was no dissenting voice of the six cen- 
sors. If there should be—then the case was postpon- 
ed to the last, when it was to be decided by a vote of 
the whole association—two-thirds being required to | 
effect an admission. | 

} 


The Tramontane order was now rapidly filling up 
its ranks, and nought further had occurred to disturb 
the harmony of the meeting, until Hall rose from his 
secluded corner, and walking to the table of the Secre- 
tary, took up the pen to record his name. Carter im- 
mediately rose and objected, and the candidate fell 
back to bide his time. The proceedings went on 
smoothly enough again, until Harry Lee approached I 


| 
} 








| to record hisname, which he had half accomplished 


before he could fully comprehend that there was ob- 
jection made. It was by Hall, of course, so that they 
stood as the challengers of each other in fact, for all 
understood who Carter’s prompter was, and were fair- 
ly pitted for the contest. 

It was now incumbent on Lee to state his objec- 
tions first, and make them good. He rose, and stated 
to the meeting that he had objected, through his 
friend, to the candidate; first, because of the general 
circumstances of mystery and suspicion which attach- 
ed to him, and now pretty generally known through- 
out the colony. This, he presumed, would be suffi- 
cient of itself, but he would not leave the matter even 
doubttul and, therefore, he would state his second ob- 
jection to be, that he stood before the meeting under 
an assumed name, and that name adopted for dishonest 
and disreputable purposes. Thirdly, that he was an 
attainted rebel and an outlaw, with a price set upon 


his head. 


Hall rose up to answer to these grave charges, nei- 
ther with an exulting nor a desponding air, but quite 
calm and dignified. He repelled, indignantly, the 
first charge, inasmuch as most of the suspicions which 
had been engendered against him in the colony had 
been the coinage of his accuser’s own brain—on 
that very day, he had, by an evident interposition of an 
allwise and overruling Providence, been triumph- 
antly freed from the meshes of one of the most inge- 
nious plots ever contrived to destroy an innocent man. 
Such, said he, are all the gentleman’s suspicious cir- 
cumstances. As for the second and third counts, he 


put him upon his proofs. Lee beckoned to some one 


in the gallery to come down, and for a few moments 
the whole assemblage were left in breathless suspense 
for it had somehow been rumored that Lee was 
to confront Mr. Hall with the real personage 
whose name he had assumed. It was not long be- 
fore a young man, of elegant exterior and carriage 
entered the door of the lower floor, and walked up the 
passage toward the centre ofthe room. Hall, so far 
trom shrinking from the encounter, rose up also, and 
approached the table, to which all eyes were now at- 
tracted. ‘The stranger was not quite so tall as Mr. 


| Hall, nor ofso large a frame, but the hair and whis- 


kers were exactly of the same colour, and there was 
besidesa striking general resemblance in the two. 


Those on the back seats rose up, and those in front 
| were pressed forward, and for an instant there was 


some confusion in the general rush tosee the strange 
encounter. Still they approached each other, and 
many supposed they were bent only upon a rude and 
hostile encounter. But what was the surprise and 
astonishment of the people, and of Henry Lee, in parti- 
cular, when the two rushed into each others arms, and 
embraced most cordially. Both the young men seem- 
ed much affected by the meeting, and each stood gaz- 
ing upon the other, as if each waited for the other to 
speak. Henry Lee, who was standing upon his feet, 
exclaimed in a hoarse and agitated voice : 
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1) ie «Mr. President, this jugglery requires explanation” | 

a Hall waved his hand, and appealed by his looks | 
th for a moment’s patience and silence in the crowd, that 
he might be heard. Inthe mean time many voices 
cried out, ‘‘which is the real Hall? Which is the | 
real Hall?” 

The President begged the members and the as- | 
sociation to be seated, and suffer the young gentlemen | 
to explain their own mystery—that it was impossible 
to hear amidst the present confusion. When order 
; il and silence were once more restored—Hall, or the 
; young gentleman who had assumed that name, arose | 
and taking the stranger by the hand, led him to the | 
| fvot of the table, and said: 

‘Mr. President, and good people all, I take pleasure 
in introducing to you the real Henry Hall, whose natne 
Ihave solongborne. The idea of first assuming it 
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| Lee!”? Old Dr. Evylin rushed forward and seized his 
hand, but at the very moment Ellen fell over into the 
armsofone of her female friends. Frank’s eye had 
hardly ever for a moment been entirely removed from 
her eager and agitated countenance, and quick as 
thought, he flew to where she had fallen, and bore her 
out of the crowd in his arms. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RETROSPECT. 


We must turn back, only for halfa chapter, and we 
are sure our fair readers will forgive us, when they 
_ recollect that it is the only indulgence of the kind we 
have asked,—that we have spun the thread of our story 


straight forward, without turning to the right or the 








was suggested by the resemblance in our persons, hav- 

ing often been mistaken for each other. I took up 

i | another name because it had become dangerous for 
me towear myown. My offegce I acknowledge frank- 
ly, was agrave one; but it was wholly political, and I 
i)! am happy in being able, at the same time, that I re- 


’ ' sume my own, to state to this enlightened meet- || 
i | ing, that it no longer rests under the proscription 
' fi of our sovereign. I hold in my hand a free _par- 

ay don, one of the first acts of clemency of our new 


ee King, for I am under the necessity of informing 
you at the same time, ofthe deathof her gracious and 
l most excellent Majesty, the late Queen Ann. She 
a \e died on the first of last month.” 
: There was a general exclamation of surprise and 
regret which was followed by the buzz and hum of 
conversation—carried on in an uncer tone throughout 
the room, and during which the speaker temporarily 
i resumed his seat. 
Silence being once more restored, the President 
reminded the gentleman last on the floor, that he had 
not yet completed his explanation. He resumed. ‘I 
Bi; have but few words more to utter, Mr. President, it 
only remains for me to resume a name once ho- 
noured in this colony, Francis Lee!” Here a 
deafening shout of applause shook the capitol to its 
foundations, in the midst of which, both the spokesman, 
together with Harry Lee, were seen wildly gesticula- 
ting, but not a word could be heard for some moments 
from either. Frank, (as we shall henceforth call 
him) seeing his brother’s frantic gestures, ceased his 
own and stood back a moment to hear what it was he 
said. ‘‘I protest, Mr. President, against this new 
phaze of this arch impostor’s jugglery—I disclaim all 
kindred with him, and1 call upon all those present 








locks, revealing at the same time a fine turned head, 
closely matted over with short, light curls. The 
transformation was instantaneous, and many voices 
testified aloud, ‘‘it is Frank Lee!” “It is Frank 








. who remember my brother, boy as he was, whether 
m of he had not light hair.” 
; ; Frank stood forward, with a playful smile upon his | 
\ countenance, and putting his hand deliberately to his || 
n 4G head, in a single instant denuded it of its dark flowing 


left. We stated in a former chapter that Ellen Evylin, 
|| when she drove up to the door of the Governor’s man- 
| sion was rather cold and distant to the young gentle. 
'/man then called Hall, and for fear our fair readers 
| might think her fickle and capricious, we will explain 
_why it was so. It will be recollected that the Indian 
girl had expressly stated, that the young lady then in 
| captivity, had sent a most urgent appeal to Mr. Hall 
in her behalf, and such an one as only a lady betrothed 
_would send to her lover. Now supposing that Miss 
_Evylin had had for some time a shrewd suspicion who 
‘| this Mr. Henry Hall really was—a sort of half doubt- 
ing, half confident possession of his secret, how could 
'she explain satisfactorily his equivocal position be- 
tween herself and Miss Eugenia Elliot. She knew 
| from the young gentleman’s own statement, that this 
very young lady accompanied him across the ocean— 
| that she wasa party to the masking adventure, that her 
father had been involved in the same political troubles 
| with himself; andshe moreover remembered that he 
‘| was under the impression at the time of the voyage 
| thatshe (Miss Evylin) was eitheraffianced or married to 
| another. What more probable then, than that he should 
| seek consolation from such a charming source. She 
| most ingeniously tormented herself in imagining what 
| an embarrassing position he had thus placed himself 
in, between two young ladies, and most innocently too, 
if her surmises were correct. Thus she accounted for 
much of ‘the studied mystery and reserve of the young 
/man ; and our readers may readily imagine what was 
her resolution upon the painful subject—it was to sur- 
‘render up all claims upon the instant. 





So admirably, however, had Frank Lee (for we 
shall henceforth call him by his right name) mystified 
"even his oldest and best friends, and so constantly had 
he worn his masquerading dress, and pertinaceously 
had he continued to carry out the delusion through 
trials and difficulties, that she was by no means certain 
that her suspicions as to!his identity were correct. 
Nothing but this constantly harrassing doubt prevented 
her from sending for him at once and releasing him 
‘from his early engagement, which, she had tortured 
‘herself with supposing, was now so embarrassing to 
| him. 
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She was carried from the meeting of the members || 


of “the Tramontaine Order”’ by Frank Lee, it will be 
remembered, and that ardent and emancipated young 
gentleman, seemed determined to make amends for 


his past losses, and let loose his long disciplined affec- | 


tions in a burst of endearments to his half dead mistress. 
How ardently he folded his lovely burden in his 
arms, and with what glowing animation he pressed his 
lips to her cold and clammy cheeks. We know of no 
restorative like it. The olfactories, may be and no 
doubt are very sensative, but a ladies sensorium is 
sooner reached through those thrilling thermometers 
of vitality—the lips. So it proved in the present in- | 
stance, and by the time Frank had reached the green 


in front of the Capitol, Ellen was pleading, at first ] 


most eloquently, and at length indignantly, to be set | 
downand left alone. And what sounded not less strange 
in his ears, she called him Mr. Lee. Now it might 
have sounded strange to him, from the fact of his hav- | 
ing so long suffered it to fall into disuse himself—that 
was not the idea here, however, there wasa chilling | 
and distant tone and manner in it, which he had never } 
encountered but once, even as the poor adventurer 
Hall, and he was consequently taken al] aback—he 
terly at a loss to account for it. His failure to present | 
himself after his acquital, was the only thing which 
he could in his rapid review of his conduct, surmise as 


the cause, and he commenced his protestations accor- || 


dingly, but it was all met by a cold wave of the hand | 
and an earnest supplication to be conducted to her fa- | 


ther’s carriage. Of course such an appeal,or rather | 
demand, was not to be resisted, and he reluctantly es- || 
corted her to the carriage. Most wistfully did he gaze | 


by the dim light to see if there was no relenting—no 


solitary ride home, but there was none, and his pride 
coming to his relief he closed the door with a hasty | 
good night, and strutted offin high disdain. He was 


the wind, and gesticulating with great animation when || 
Moore walked up and touched him on the arm.— | 
Frank gazed at him as if he had fallen from the moon 
so completely had he forgotten his whereabouts. 


>’ 


taine Order,” said Moore with a bright smile. 


| 
| 
“You are unanimously admitted into the Tramon- 


“Oh the plague take the Tramontane Order,” res- | 
ponded Frank, still striding on and Moore following 
down Gloucester street. | 


“Your brother decamped from the meeting instan- || 
ter.” 


“Why, Frank?” exclaimed Moore in surprise, | 
“this in the first moment of your restoration and our | 


mutual recognition? You have not given up the mys- 
teries yet, I see.” 


| 
‘Well, I hope he may never return.” Ip 
| 
| 


“Forgive me, Bernard,”’ said he suddenly wheeling 
round and seizing his friend's hand. ‘Forgive me— 
the fact is Ihave been thrown all out of sorts by an in- 
explicable piece of capriciousness in one whom I be- 


{| lieved too far exalted above such little feminine arts.”’ 
‘*Hah! a petticoat in the case is there! I'll tell 
you a secret my fine fellow—there’s none of them 
above caprice—always except Kate.” 
*‘Bernard, an hour agoI would have thrown down 
my glove upon it, against all comers, that there was 
not such another model of constancy—ingenuousness 


—frankness—firmness—modesty—gentleness, in short 
my dear fellow, a very personification of all the female 
virtues with many borrowed from ours. This has 
been my solace under every trial and difficulty, and 
then to turn round in the very moment of my triumph 
and descend to the little arts of her sex, and dash my 
| brimming cup to the ground. Oh it was too bad.” 
**Nay, nay, Frank—it was certainly a better chosen 
_Mmoment than the period of your adversity would have 
been, you must admit that; but there is some mistake 
you may depend upon it—I know the admirable girl 
| too well to suppose that she would indulge in any idle 
caprice at such a moment.” 
‘<]’}1 call at the Doctor’s upon the spot and demand 
an explanation. I cannot stand this cruel suspense 
just upon the eve of what I supposed would be one of 


|| the happiest moments of my life—what I supposed 
had anticipated a very different reception and was ut- | 


would compensate me for a life of unexampled mis- 
fortunes.” 


‘“<Do so, Frank, I am sure there is some misunder- 
standing—perhaps there is some charge which she has 
deferred preferring until you were entirely clear of 
all difficulties—i. e. if she really penetrated your dis- 

guise, as Iam told many did, now that the eclaircise- 
ment is made. What wonderful sagacity the many 
headed monster is blessed with? But to return—the 
surmise that I ventured just now, is the true solution, 


| it is very much like her,depend upon it.” 
hint, or look implying a desire for company in her || 


‘*No, no, Bernard—Ellen penetrated my mask at 


|| least, lam sure, and we played a sort of mutual mas- 
| querade, under which nearly every subject of personal 


|| interest or otherwise was discussed, and oh, Moore, 
marching thus like a grenadier with his nose in the || 


when she first began to peep behind my mask, and I 
| to reproduce the shadow of her long lost lover, as his 
| best friend, Henry Hall, what exquisite moments 1 
| enjoyed. Can it be possible that she designs now to 
_revenge herself on me for thus surreptitiously plun- 
| dering her heart of its secrets?” 
| «It ig not in character, Frank, she has no revenge 
| _to accomplish—it is some higher object, real or ima- 
|| ginary that she has in view—perhaps she fears a 
deadly encounter between your brother and yourself 
| —that’s it—that’s it, Frank!” 
| «But how could her snubbing’ me in this fashion 
prevent Harry and me from coming to high words, 
perhaps blows.” 
| «Perhaps she caught a glimpse of him, eaves drop- 
ping?” 
| «No, no, Bernard. With all his malice and un- 
chatitableness, he is not s6 mean as that, but I will 
solve the riddle before I am an hour older. I will 
merely call at the palace to deposit these papers, and 
then for a trial of my fate.” 


|| Together they proceeded on foot, when just as they 
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entered the avenue leading to the palace, they discov- |, wonder that he spoke not?) Such memories have no 


ered the Doctor’s carriage driving away and Kate has- 
tily retreating from the door. Now as this avenue 
was always brilliantly lighted at night, they could see 
that Ellen still sat alone upon the back seat and that she 
was weeping. She also caught a glimpse of them and 
drew herself up in the corner of the carriage out of 
sight. This was all very strange and inexplicable to 
the young men, especially on sucha night and after all 
that had happened at the Capitol. It was just the reverse 


of what Frank had anticipated, but he proceeded on | 


his course, none the less bent on clearing up the mys- 
tery from what he had just seen. He was destined to 
some farther experience in the matter earlier than he 
expected, for no sooner had he entered the hall of the 
palace, than a servant presented him with a message 
from Miss Kate—she desired to speak a few words 
with him. Tle followed and was led into one of the 
sitting rooms on the lower floor, where Kate awaited 
him witha bundle in her kand. She congratulated 
him upon his restoration to his proper name and station 
in society, and said she was sorry to be the bearer of 
unpleasant news at such a time, but her friend Ellen 
had charged her with the mission and she was com- 
pelled to perform it. She said that Ellen had commis- 
sioned her to deliver into his hands that package and a 
minature of himself, with a complete discharge from all 
engagements to her. Frank was speechless with as- 
tonishment, he seemed as ifhe would choke, so parch- 
ed became his throat and so vain his attempt at utter- 
ance. Kate seeing his pittable condition, and that he 
still gazed at the things she held in her hand 
without taking them, and that his face was almost con- 
vulsed, so intense wasthe working of his troubled spirit 
within, she handed him a chair and begged him to be 
seated. Her efforts at consolation were at first not 
very successful, for her auditor seemed not to be lis- 
tening to a word she said. His eyes were rivetted 
upon the locket—the early memento of his youthful 
passion. What overwhelming recollections of days 
and joys gone by forever,pouredin uponhis memory with 
all their blended associations of sorrow and joy; that pic- 
ture which he had not seen before that day, since he had 
plighted his faith upon the occasion of its being given? 
How vividly it brought back the bright morning of his 
youthful love ; those haleyon days that have but one 
dawn, one bright morning, ere they are closed over 
forever by that long and dark and bitter night time of 
the affections. That little picture was like a leaf pre- 
served from the mysterious century plant, which years 
before had blossomed and bloomed and died and carried 
with its fragrance all its cotemporary pleasures and 


associations except the withered and blighted memen- | 


to of its former glories. The long years which had in- 


tervened with their sad and blighting experience and | 
bitter memories were rolled back, and he stood before | 


the youthful beauty inhis mental vision, as he stood 
before her with her hand clasped in his, as when he 
had presented her with that picture—then came the 
torrent gushing back and bearing him on to the inex- 
plicable present, andthe dreary future. Was it any 


voice on this earth, they are sealed up with the visions 
of paradise, and are never broken on this side of the 
grave. 

Itseemsas if such a glimpse of the transcendent 
beauties of Eden were vouchsafed to every mortal 
man—that the same tempting alternative of good and 
evil were presented tothe choice of every descendant 
of Adam—but oh! how few resist the very first temp- 
tations of the evil one. 

| Frank Lee had perhaps came as near acting out and 
preserving the first freshness of his early romantic 
love, asis ever permitted to mortal man, but his self. 
condemnation upon the return of that picture, knew 
no sophistry or deception. Hestood abashed in re. 
collection of the bright purity and unwavering con- 
stancy of his mistress—of these, he had indubitable 
evidence, he was compelled, therefore, to make a 
hasty retrospect of his conduct towards her, and 
though self-condemned in many respects, as we have 
said, for his life he could not divine in what he had 
offended towards the object of his early, undivided and 
constant attachment, and he at length resolved to vin- 
dicate himself before his offended mistress. Scarcely 
was the resolution formed, ere he siezed upon the 
package and the picture, and rushed from the house. 


As he passed out, he had nearly upset the Governor, 
who, with his party, were just returned from the Ca- 
pitol. The hardy old soldier turned round and looked 
after his retreating figure, with a dubious and amusing 
stare of astonishment. 

**Gad,” said he, ‘*that fellow will die in a mystery,” 
touching his forehead at the same time with his fin- 
ger, as much as to express a fear that all was not right 
in that quarter. 

Frank scarcely knew that he had passed, much less 
been rude, to any one. He soon found himself knock- 
ingat the Doctor’s door. Now, as the Old Doctor 
was one of those who accompanied the Governor, the 

coast was clear—there was nothing to prevent his 
having the interview and explanation he sought. Yet 
he trembled more when ushered into the presence of 
the little offended beauty, than when recently on trial 
for his \ife. And to say truth, the young lady herself 
was not in the most serene mood in the world. They 
stood before each other like twoculprits. Frank with 
the letters and the trinket, like stolen goods, still in 
-hishand. He made many efforts to speak, and nearly 
choked atthe formality of calling her Miss Evylin, but 
at length burst through all embarrassments and re- 
straint, and exclaimed, ‘Ellen, will you, can you 
_ tell me what all this means?” pointing to the things 
he held in his hand. 


| She motioned him to be seated, and began, ‘Mr. 
| Lee!” 

| But he held up his hand ina deprecating mood, and 
'| begged her, ‘*For God’s sake, no more of that, I shall 
'| die upon it!” 

‘| «Well then, Frank,” resumed she, ‘‘I have acci- 


| 


'| dentally learned that you had most innocently, as! 
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presume, engaged yourself to another and most excel- 
lent and beautiful lady! Nay, be not so impatient, I 
will conclude all I have to say in one moment.” 

“No,” said he, hurriedly, and striding impatiently 
about the room, **not another word will I listen to of 
the sort—it is all an infamous falsehood, and the coin- 
age of the same prolific brain which has devised so 
many disasters for me already.” 

“Indeed, indeed, Frank, you are mistaken,” said 


Ellen, very much softened in her manner, however. 
‘Well then, Ellen, goon until I see from whence 


> 


the story came.’ 


“Of that Ican inform you ina moment. It came 
from the lady herself, Miss Eugenia Elliot, and you 


know that you gave me such a description of her your- 


>? 


self as none but a lover could give.’ 


Frank was bewildered, he had stopped, and stood 
facing his now partially appeased mistress, drink- 


i 
3s, as the famish- 


ing in the words that fell from her 
ed traveller of the desert gathers the precions drops ot 
water. ‘*You astonish me!’’ said he, ‘*for I know 
that Eugenia Elliot is incapable of falsehood or de- 
ception.”” He was wrapped in a deep study for a mo- 
ment, and then striking his forehead and capering 
about the room like one wild, cried out, ‘I have it! 
T have it!”’ 

Ellen was azitated, and began to think somewhat 
like the Governor, that his misfortunes had touched 
his brain, and she rose up from her seat, as if about 
toescape, but Frank caught her in his armsand after 


imprinting sundry most extravagant kisses upon her 


forehead, cheeks and lips, seated her nolens vo/ens. 

“T have it, my Ellen! Ihave it! The mistake has 
originated in the confusion of the two Halls. It is 
the real Henry Hall who is engaged to Eugenia El- 
liot; fool that I was not to think of this, when that little 
Indian girl delivered the message, but of this you shall 
be certain within the half hour;” and he put on his hat 
and was hurrying out, but Ellen, with a sweet smile 
of forgiveness on her face, called him back. 

“Tt needs not, Frank,” said she, as he returned in- 
tothe room, ‘*you see I have taken you at your word, 
and resumed those precious treasures of our childish 
days,”’ and she held out her hand at the same time. 

It may be readily imagined that Frank was not satis- 
fied with a mere shake of the hand, or even carrying 
it to his lips, but over that evening we dare not ven- 
ture to intrude the stranger’s gaze. Their hearts and 
their memories poured forth their long pent up trea- 
sires without stint. 

Happy, happy, are they who, after whatever trials 
and afflictions, maintain their first pure affections un- 
contaminated by the world. It isa God-send, and suf- 
ficient for most men that the memory preserves these 
delicious dreams of youth, to be called up at pleasure 
to reinvest with their bright colors, the other- 
wise sombre views of the present and the future. A 
large majority of mankind are only thus partially blest 
—it is enough to vibrate a single cord of the instrument, 
but with our now happy young counle, their whole 
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hearts throbbed in perfect unison, not a jar was heard 
in the beautiful concord of sweet words. 

Is it because such delicious hours so intoxicate the 
senses, that no durable record has ever been taken of 
these too fleeting joys; or, is the impression so evanes- 
centthat no durable impression is left? That it is not the 
latter, the heart and memory of every one can testify; 

_ the impression is more lasting than life; many a miser- 
able sufferer in this world lives out his dreary pilgrim- 
age upon the bare hope of living o’er all these scenes 
again in another stage of existence. The wish, the 
hope, is never perhaps embodied into language, 
but they nevertheless exist under grave visages, and 
quaint garbs and fashions of the world. The heart 
of every man, and especially of every woman, is @ 
store house of these hidden things, treasured up through 
every trial and vicissitude, where they lie buried 
along with the cherished memories of ether youthful 
dreams, only to be revived once ina long time, by 
some sudden turn of circumstances or some unfore- 

seen providential occurrence. 
We could multiply instances and illnstrations were 
» disposed to digress, and shew at the same time 
that ‘‘truth is stranger than fiction,’’ but we leave the 
matter to be tested by the experience of each reader, 


and tobe admitted or thrown aside as toeach may seem 
hoct 
VSL 


Though we will not intrude upon that portion of 
their discourse which occupied a large part of the 
first half of the night, during this their first delight- 
ful reunion, we must nevertheless touch upon the 
concjusion of their meeting because it bears upon the 
subject of our narrative, and besides has much to do 


uit} 


with the further developement of character. 


Frank had several times made an effort to tear him- 
self away; he was at last conscious that the night was 
far spent,, but then the approaching departure on the 
morrow furnished an admirable excuse. ‘Your fa- 
ther too,”’ said he, **is still at the Governor’s, surely 
I may stay here as long as he stays there.” 

‘*J will sit up all night if you choose, Frank,” re- 
plied Ellen, her hand clasped in that of her lover, and 
her eyes looking so bright that one would suppose 
that sleep never approached them, much less that they 
had lately been dimmed by sicknessand suffering. 

The fact was, the old Doctor was long ago com- 
fortably stowed in bed—he had learned from the ser- 
vant at the door that Mr. Lee was there, and suppos- 
ing how the matter stood, very discreetly retired 
and left them to themselves. 

‘«‘No, no,” said Frank, ‘that would never do, it 
would dim your bright eyes to-morrow before their 
time, for you must know, my Ellen, that I flatter my- 
self that you will not see me again depart upon an 
indefinite absence without a tear—just one little 
pearl.” . 

«Oh, Frank, how can you talk lightly upon such a 
subject after such an absence and sucha return, bear 
with me, therefore, if I turn your gay thoughts for a 
moment toa serious matter.” 
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«*No, no, Ellen, no serious subjects to-night, I have | 
resolved to be happy while I may. For the brief hours, 
nay, minutes that are left us, let dull care be thrown 
aside.” 

‘But, Frank,” and she laid her hand imploringly 
upon his arm, *‘your brother!” 

He bounded to his feet in an instant, and strode 
throuzh the room,and sawed his arm vehemently in | 
the air, asif he would dispel a disagreeable spectre 
which she had conjured up, she following all the 
while and her countenance wholly changed from its 


late happy, placid expression to one of anxiety and | 


distress. 
“Oh Ellen!” heat length exclaimed, ‘‘how could 
you obtrude that hated name at such a time?” 


** Ave, hated?” 


**Hated, Frank!” | 
| 
| 





often, Iam ashamed to say, that I will be yours ‘for 
better for worse’ when you return, but i 





**Oh stop there, Ellen, and let me go now, let me 
depart to-morrow with those sweet words still ringing 
in my ears,” and he imprinted a kiss upon her lips, and 
would have broken away indeed, but she now in her 
turn detained him. 

‘You must not go away, Frank, with that ugly but 
hanging to the words that please you so much, I must 
in justice to myself explain my meaning. You must 
know, Frank, that since you first went away, I have 
selected another bridegroom——” 

Frank bounded from his chair, as if she had fired a 
petard at his feet, and exclaimed, “Ellen?” 

«*Nay, nay, hear me out, itis no earthly partner! I 
have pledged myself in my secret heart, to serve my 
Lord and Master the balance of my days.” And she 


««What, hate your own brother, Frank? how dif- || hung down her head in modest guise as she made the 


ferent your present feelings from your noble and mag- | 


nanimous defence of him while in prison!” 


«‘No, no, Ellen, hate is tog strong a word, or, at all | 
events, I will only hate his actions, while I commis- | 


serate the man.” 

“Ah Frank, Frank, that is a nice distinction for so 
young a moralist—search your heart, and see how in- 
separable are the actions and the actor—it is a refine- 
ment, Frank, which I fear is not only nearly beyond 
your strength, but nearly beyond human power.” 

‘*Well, my Ellen, what would you have me do? 
must I profess to love him, and clasp the monster to 
my heait, while my whole nature revolts at the hypo- 
cricy ?” 

*‘No! not that either, but forgive him, Frank, and 
do him justice.” 


**Do him justice! then I should become his execu- | 


tioner; I should dye my hands in his blood.” 


Ellen shuddered at the ferocious expression of his 


coumtenance, which she had never seen before upon | 


that face, all formed for gentle emotions as it seemed 
to her, and ever ready to melt ata tale of sorrow and 
distress. She sat down and covered her face with 
her hands. Seeing which, he approached already 
softened and repentant. 

‘Forgive me, my Ellen, I have offended you?” 

**No, not offended, Frank,’’ said she, and looking 
up with a tear glistening in her eye, ‘*but I confess to 
you that | am disappointed. I thought that your trials 
had wholly changed that ardent and impetuous nature 
ef yours.”” 


**Would you have my nature changed, Ellen?” 


She returned his ardent and steady gaze for some 
moments, and then laying her hand affectionately in | 


his, she said steadily and firmly, «* Yes!” 


He let her hand drop, as he said, «Now, Ellen, I | 
in my turn am disappointed. I thought we knew each 
other thoroughly, and that in the language of the mar- | 
yiage ceremony, we had determined ‘to take each 
other for better for worse,’ that you loved me for my- 


self—as lam, with all my faults.” 


‘And so I do, Frank, and haye said already—how 


confession to her lover. 


‘In other words, my Ellen, you have united your- 
self to good old Mother Church?” 

**No, Frank, | have not done so publicly—net be- 
cause | am afraid or ashamed to testify before men, but 
because there is a defect in our Colonial Church 
Government, which is not yet remedied. The ex- 
cellent Commissary has no power to administer the 
precious right of confirmation.” 

«<1 understand—I am all attention.” 

«Well, Frank, I was going on to say a while age, 
that I did want to see your nature changed, but it 

| was ina high spiritual sense. 1 know your noble and 
generous qualities, Frank, and would not detract 
| one iota from them, but nevertheless | would rejoice 
above all things, to see that change worked in your 
| heart, which I am sure was begun while you were in 
| prison. It would give me inexpressible consolation 
during your long absence; and, dear Frank, should 
you die before the noble enterprize is accomplished 
then I would be sure that my long day dream that I 
once before so leaned upon, would be realized, that 
is, that we should meet again to part no more, ina 
higher and purer sphere of action.” 
| Frank was humbled to the dust, but though he hung 
| down his head, and all his impetuous impulses were 
for the moment subdued, his eye never for a moment 
left the countenance of his charming little monitor. 
He meditated a moment or two when she had ceased 
to speak, ere he replied, ‘Oh, my Ellen, what a per- 
| snasive preacher thon art—do you know that I should 
| doubt the siacerity of any conversion of mine, which 
you were instrumental in bringing about.” 
“Frank!” 
|| **Itis evenso, my love, my every faculty of heart 
and mind are so chained prisoners to your sweet fas- 
cinations, that Iam led captive at will, and your own 
experience willteach you, that this is not giving up 


| the whole heart to God, as he requires of his crea- 
i tures.” 

|| «Frank, you are a sad flatterer and sophist to boot, 
i atall events, you so mystify my poor faculties with 
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your delicate compliments and sophistry intermingled, 
that my woman’s lozic cannot disentangle them.” 

«Indeed, Ellen, there is no sophistry or idle compli- 
ments at all in what I said, I spoke in sober seriousness. 
[confess to you, my charming and beloved confessor, 
that you surmised right, about the troubles of my spirit 
of late days, and during my dark hours, and if I know 
myself, that which was begun in adversity shall not 
cease through my negligence in prosperity—but know- 
ing, and being perfectly aware of these things, enables 
me the more confidently to reassert what I have just 
said, that 1 must not believe in the sincerity or en- 
durance of religious impressions made upon me by 
you. I acknowledge that you may touch my heart, 
my Ellen, and most profoundly too. Every tidre of its 
organization vibrates to your exquisite touches, but to 
tell you the honest truth, I love the creature in your 
presence to almost utter forgetfulness of the Creator.” 

“Oh fie, fie, Frank.”’ 

“It is true as gospel, my love.” 

“{f this is true in any part, Frank—but I can hardly 
believe you are in earnest—how different are our 
feelings. My love for you has grown with my growth, 
and strenghthened with my strength—it has mingled 
with all my higher sentiments and holiest aspirations, 
I know of no desire for happiness or Heaven hereafter 
in which your image, dear Frank, is not mingled in- 
separably with them. If this is sinful or impious, | 
have hitherto been entirely unconscious of it. But I 
cannot believe it is, for I know of no unholy thoughts 
in my ardent desires that we may both have our earth- 
ly natures purified, far above the groveling propensi- 
ties of this earth; it was on this account that I obtrud- 
ed this discussion in the midst of our reminiscences of 
days of yore.” 

“*My charming, my lovely Ellen, you must not es- 
timate our rude sex by your knowledge of your own; 
with the purified and sulimated spirits of yours. I feel 
humbled and mortified to the dust in your presence; 
Ican scarcely look you in the face, while your pure 
spirit is all thus laid bare before me without reserve and 
without disguise. I acknowledge that Iam utterly un- 
worthy of your pure, long enduring, and exalted affec- 
tion; not that all that is most genercus, and least selfish 
in my nature; not that my best and pnrest offerings of 


we, I fear, the best of us are gross creatures compared 


the heart, such as they are, are not wholly and unre- 
servedly yours, but this confessional and comparison 
has humbled me and my sex in my own eyes, and I 
promise, that I will follow your advice and endeavour 
to purify my corrupt nature tobe more worthy of you 
in future.” 

“Not of me, Frank, but of Heaven. You exalt me 
far above my deserts. Oh, you know not, you cannot 
know my rebellious heart how innately and how ha- 
bitually sinful it is; but, nevertheless, pursue the 
course you speak of, with less reliance upon yourself 
and more upon that Being who, alone, can make us fit 
to enjoy together true happiness hereafter.” 

“Tam sure, Ellen, when I come to mingle your 
sweet image with my aspirations after heaven, it will 
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' loose all that gloom and horror which has been thrown 


around it py the mistaken devices of men; fromthis 
hour it will be a paradise held up to me indeed.” 

**Such is the idea of God and Heaven taught to us, 
Frank, in our Saviour’s last. will and testament on 
earth. Here isa little copy ef it, dear Frank, with 
my initials upon it. It has been my constant com- 
panion during the greater part of your absence, and 
when I thought it alone could point out the way te 
join you hereafter. I know you will treasure it on 
my account, if on no other, but I know also, or most 
truly believe, that the troubles and trials of your spir- 
it, which I witnessed in prison and at other times of 
late, will not be permitted to pass away without endu- 
rable impressions. And remember, dear Frank, that 
the closing of each day’s duty shall be an earnest ap- 
peal to Heaven foryour safety during your catnpaign, 
and oh, much more, that we together may enjoy a hap- 
py immortality. Now, Frank, I must drive you 
away.” 

Long and ardently did Frank lock herin his arms 
before he could tear himself away, and when he did, 
he was compelled to make a spring to the door and 
run through the hall and flower garden, never stop- 
ping until he was fairly a hundred yards down Glou- 
cester street. ‘There he stood and watched the mov- 
ing lights in the old Doctor’s house, as it he held sweet 


communion with the windows. 


An hour afterwards he returned and gazed upon the 
now black and dreary looking house, wrapped in pre- 
found darkness. Well was it that he did so—most 
providential was the prompting that led him tothat 
spot at such a late hour of the night, or rather morn- 
ing, for he had not stood there many moments ere he 
saw a lightspring up ina wing of the Doctor’s house, 
the lower part of which was the old Physician’s office, 
and the upper scarcely ever used. He watched it 
from the time it was no bigger than his hand until the 
whole curtain was in abright blaze, and he could no 
longerdoubt. Jlesounded the alarm of fire, aud runn- 
ing to the enclosure, laid his hand upon #t and sprung 
lightly over. He was very much surprised to hear 
the tramp of several horses feet leaving the enclosure 
ashe entered. Ifitwere the old Doctor just setting 
out upon one of his nightly pilgrimages of mercy, why 
did he not return, at the alarm of fire. He repeated 
the cry still louder than before, and several voices in 
the street re-echoed it, and he could hear the people 
running in towards the front entrance, but still the fly- 
ing horsemen seemed but to increase their speed. He 
found the back door of the wing, where he had seen 
the fire, wide open—he ran up stairs, the first to ar- 
rive there, and found the curtains of the window, and 
those of the bed, from which some person seemed 
just to have eseaped, all in a blaze. He tore down 
the fast consuming combystibles, and with such things 
as he could hastily find, thrust out the sashes and the 
burning fragments after them; and with the assistance 


_of others, who now arrived on the spot, soon tumbled 
the burning bedclothes and the curtains out of the win- 
‘dow. Inashorter time than we have takento relate it, 
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the fire, except the burning things in the yard below, | 
was entirely extinguished, and inavery few moments 
after the old Doctor in his nighteap, and Ellen in her 
dishabille, entered. Their whole concern and anxiets 
were for Wingina, whom Ellen said she saw safely in 
bed herself not an hour before. Frank wasas much sur- 
prised to see the old Doctor as he was to see Frank, the 
latter supposed the old man cantering away upon an er- 
rand of life and death, while the Doctor thought Frank 
snugly in bed at the Palace. Diligent search was 
now made for Wingina. It was supposed, that fright- 
ened at the fire, she had run out into the grounds | 
below, or perhaps into the street. Her outer garments || 
were still hanging over the chair where Ellen had 
seen her place them when she retired to bed. 

While they were yet prosecuting the search in the 
court below, the garden and the shrubbery, several |, 
reports of fire arms were heard in quick successic n, | 
which those present most conversant in such matters 
pronounced to be by the picket guards beyond the Col- | 
lege. Our readers must know that the little army 
then encamped in and around the city, was already || 
assuming that order and discipline for which the old || 
chief in command wasso noted. Notwithstanding this 
rigid military discipline it now became pretty evident 
to Frank Lee andthe Doctor, who were holding to- 
gether anxious council on the subject, that those lines 
had been surreptitiously entered by the Indians and 
Wingina spirited agvay by her brother. Such were 
their hasty surmises, and they were speedily confirm- 
ed by the reports which soon came in from the seuti- 
nels. It appeared that the horsemen whose retreating 
shadows Frank Lee had really scen, were those of a 
party of the dare devils headed by Chunoluskee—that 
he bore his sister on the horse before him and that 
they had dashed through the line of sentinels without 
sustaining any material damage, though repeatedly 
fired at. It now became a matter of anxious enquiry 
how they had obtained ingress, and when the business 
was investigated it turned ont that the footsteps of the 
A drowsy 


sentinel had been stolen upon and tomahawked before 


Indians as usual were tracked in blood. 


any alarm could be given, and thus had they found 
their way into the very heart of the city and borne off 
the prize—hostage or victim as the case might prove. 

This daring deed, upon the eve of the march of the 
expedition, opened the eyes of the careless young 
cavaliers, upon whom mainly rested its fate. Many of 
them were caronsing in their tents at the very hour 
when they had been stolen upon. 

The novelty of a camp life, and some difficulty in pro- 
curing lodgings had induced many of them thus early 
to spread their canvass upon the comtnon, and some 
were sleeping, some drinking—and some singing and 
telling stories of adventure, when the report of fire 
arms startled them from their various attitudes. Some 
forty or fifty of them were speedily mounted, Frank 
Lee among the number, taking the road indicated 


by the sentinels in pursuit. How well Frank remem- 
bered that road? He had but recently travelled it, 
first flying from prison and then returning to it again | 


|| tral ridet. 
‘light, and never perceived that his companions had 
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in irons. Dark as it was he knew every foot of it— 
How gaily bounded his steed and how elastic his spirits 
now in comparison with what they were then. Even 
a night alarm anda recent murder scarcely threw a 
shadow across his bright visions of the future. It must 
be confessed too that his thoughts were scarcely as 
they should have been, devoted solely to the enterprise 
in hand—they were still lingering in the capital. 
Yethe rode first ofall that gallant little band, spurring 
on his mettled charger. We pity the horse of a lover 
for he is required to keep pace with the thoughts of 
his rider, and he is therefore somewhat in the condi- 
tion of one ridden by a winged messenger or a spec- 
I’rank would have ridden perhaps till day- 


halted had they not shouted after him. It was found 
after several miles pursuit to be a vain effort. The 
road had been examined several times, and the trail 
was already lost. Doubtless the marauders had taken 
to the woods as soon as they left the Capital. It was 
therefore determined to return to the city. 


CIIAPTER XIV. 
THE DAY OF DEPARTURE. 


The eventful day at length dawned upon the throng- 
ed Capital of Virginia—that day pregnant with so many 
bright hopes—so long looked for, and so ardently de- 
sired in particular by the chivalrous Governor of the 
Colony. 

At the first peep of day, the drums and trumpets 
were in requisition and the young gentry were seen 


‘marshalling their little bands of mounted follow- 


ers in separate squads over the common and in the bye 
lanes and streets. Any one who has ever seen a mi- 
litia training or a **general muster” in Old Virginia, 
may form a pretty accurate idea of these raw troops 
and their manceuvers. 

The Rangers or regular troopsas they may be call- 
ed, presented quite a different aspect. They were 
paraded in Glocester street in full uniform, well equip- 
They had long 
been under the supervision of the old veteran their 


ed and admirably well mounted. 


commander, and now presented an array never before 
seen in Virginia, for they had never before paraded at 
the Capital in one body. 


lition to this solid column of soldierly looking 


In ack 
men, there was drawn up on the other side of the 
street a long line of sumpter mules loaded with every 
kind of dried provisions, clothing, cooking utensils, 
tools and iron. Many carts and wagons ‘vere also in 
requisition with the heavier baggage and provender. 
These were intended to go no farther than the frontier 
when the tents and bedding would be transferred to 
the backs of the mules and the waggons would return. 

Even thus early in the morning, Gen. Spotswood 
was mounted npon his war horse, and was busily su- 
perintending the delivery of arms from the round 
tower to the militia, of whom we have already spoken. 
The old hero could scarce preserve his gravity, as he 
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one after the other ordered up these falstaff troops in 
review before him. He had yet to Jearn in actual 
service in the field, the worth of these hardy tatterde- 
malions. ‘They were mostly dressed in hunting shirts 
and foraging caps, rudely put together from the fur of 
every sort of wild animal—many of therm still flourish- 
jng the tail which belonzed to the animal. To any 
but the stern military eve of their camp drilled com- 
mander, their appearance would have been quite pic- 
turesque, but he had every now and then to turn his 
glance along the line of his own immediate troops to 
reassure himself. 

Such preparations and such a parade and for sucha 


purpose, it may be readily believed, were not withou 


+ 


interest to those who were not to be of the expedition 
—the ladies filled every window, balcony or cupola, 
and gaily fluttered their white handkerchiefs in the 
wind as some weil known young cavalier rode by with 
his troops. 

Frank Lee and young Nathaniel Dandridge had been 
appointed aids to the Governor, and their occupations 


i 
} 


on this busy morning were arduous indee 


They 
were kept constantly on the gallop—bringing up one 
troop and marching off another—both doubtless, though 
glorying in their appointinents, would have ‘far prefer- 


red another occupation on this particular occasion.— 


There remained a hundred unsaid things to their lady 
loves, which they now recalled for the first time ; but 
they did not yet despair of saying at least—farewell 
once again. Often they caught the beain of a bright 


eve upon them as they rode through the streets. Th 
Governor’s two daughters already had their h 
saddled at the court of the Palace, intending to accem- 
pany the expedition for some miles on the journey. 
There was yet one solemn public ceremony which 


remained to be performed after the distribution ofarms 


and ammunition was completed. A platform had 
been erected in front of the new {¢ on Glouces- 
ter street, and here it was understood the Reverend 


Commissary would dismiss the little army with an 
exhortation and solemn benediction. 

After the morning meal was completed, the troop 
were set in motion towards this point. The open 
space enclosed for a cemetery, was aiready filled with 
a crowd of spectators, and the troops now cl iv pack- 
ed in front of the church and along the square in front 
of the palace, formed quite an imposing array. ‘The 
bell had ceased its summons, and a solemn silence 
pervaded the assembly, when the Reverend Com- 
missary accompanied by the Rev. Hugh Jones, ap- 
peared in front of the church. Instantiy every hat 
was doffed, and the clear voice of the good old prelate 
was heard in earnest exhortation. He approved deci- 
dedly of the enterprise and urged them to go forward 
inthe great march of civilization, and told them that 


thousands yet unborn would bless the hardy pioneers 


then about to set out upon the exploration of anew and 


unknow ncountry. He teld them that it was no idle 
military conquest, barren of all useful resul{s—no pa- 


} 


Zeant to result in unmeaning and fruitless trophies, 
} , le a hae 
“ut emphatically an enterprise in behalt of their coun- 


try—of the age—of the world. He trusted, he said, 
that their conquests would be bloodless ones, and their 
inessage to the benighted inhabitants of the regions to 
Which they were bound, one of peace, and mercy and 
good will—that the past conduct of his excellent friend, 
their commander, in behalf of the aboriginees, was a 
sure guarantee of his future conduct towards them. 

id that his chief aid in the ministry, the Rev- 
erend Gentleman then present, wonld accompany 
them, and he trusted that they would continue to ren- 
lev homage to that Being in whose hands was the suc- 
cess or defeat of their ent rprise. 

Every Inee was then bowed tosupplicate the divine 


rthe undertaking in which they were all about 


to enzaze with so much enthusiasm. It wasa solemn 
ht ‘ ) } nae cay vntiinae raws) -_ o- 
nt,—to behoid these gay young eavaliers and their 
rude foilowers, and the more disc iplined Rangers, all 
ig beside their horses, and every tongue hushed 
toas nsfiliness, while the vy nerable prelate pour- 
d forth his honest and el quent appeals in their be- 
phen followed ascene of indescrivable contusion— 
the leave t Ye Wives rush in among soldiers 
i i ( ‘ mWaKe OL THe hand or one 
ore parting word. Lassies taking a parting good by 
of their lovers, and fathers of their sons. Few old 
ithe enterp: —the Governor nimself was 
perhaps the oldest man of all that little army. Aftera 
’ , oe 5 a 4’ — ! } <2 . 
| rishi o1al » SO nins iike oraer was once 
1 } } 4 , M4 
resumed and the troops began to deploy into 
re} } ‘ to th : {5 ] ley tu 
r} | veteran rode along the now imposing line 
vith pride and a martial! glow mantling his cheeks 
eS ee ee A » lasm Aarmant feo { . . - 
wWoien ui ions’ .ain dormant for want of proper occa- 
sions for its display. Like most successful military 


leaders he felt as confident of success on that dav ashe 


nt lay of his return. for] knew that he possess- 
ed the y and the knowl fo insure it. Tousat 
nt day with all the mighty results before us, 


not seem strange or improbable ; but it was 


then. His grand hobby, as it was call- 

ed by the elder] itry, inet with far more ridicule 
man ( he } A have before 
|, many over prudent fathers opposed 

thei Isaccompany) rhimatail, and wiseacres were 
infing in abundance, who predicted its total 

in { ( val cats trophe would be an In- 

an} acre in some mountain defile. This Jast 
urmise had gained nota little ground since the daring 


inroad of a band of the Indians during the night, into 
the ve r' heart of the Cap tal—earrisoned as it was by 
their whole army. And they reasoned not very un- 


4? 


justly, that if such things could be done with impunity 
there, what might not be done amongtheirown moun- 
tain fastn sses, whose intricate defiles were known 
only to themselves. 


‘7 ’ 
i 


such an expedition at that day, had all the daring, 


wild adventure and privation about it, which a passage 
across the Rocky mountains in ours possesses, indeed 
far more, for the path had been entirely untrodden by 
the white man. The only thing in favor of the Tra- 
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montaine expedition in the comparison, was in point 


of distance, and that was to them a matter entirely of 


Their great scout and guide 


surmise and speculation. 
had deserted them at the very moment of its departure 
almost, and the Governor knew not how much depen- 
dance now might be placed upon the former statements 
of the interpreter. 

A white guide had been provided hastily in his stead 
He was a hunter and had penetrated farther towards 
the mountains than any one known in the colonies.— 
He was of tried metal too, for he had fought the In- 
dians in his day. His name was Jarvis—son of the 
old fisherman whom we introduced to the reader in 
the early part of our narrative. 
ly called Red Jarvis—was of a class which is fast 
gliding from notice in the older settlements of the 
States. 
long afterwards, scouts. 


Joe Jarvis—common- 


They were called in that day, and indeed 


The troops were now in motion, and the front lines 
were already passing the College square, the long 
line of sumpter mules and wagons bringing up the 
rear. The Governor and his suite had not yet left the 
city. They waited for the aforesaid scout, who had gene 
on a farewell visit the night before to his father at 
Temple Farm. While the Governor and his aids 
with many of the young gentry sat upon their horses 


near the round tower in the market square—and while 
they were beginning to express doubts and misgivings 
of their second guide, the very man himself glided into 
their midst, and such a man—so remarkable, and he 
performs such an important part in the grand expedi- 
tion that we must describe him. He was a tall speci- 
men in every sense of the word—six fect and more in 
his stockings (if he ever wore any.) On the present 
occasion his feet and legs were clad in buckskin leg- 
bers. His 


breeches were of homespun and his hunting shirt of 


‘gins and moccasins fitting close to the mem 
the same material, held together by a broad leathern 
strap, into which were stuck various utensils of the 
woodman’s craft, with others of a more warlike char- 
acter, among which was a knife cased in a leather 
sheath. which ina single handed encounter would be a 
most deadly weapon. 
daring and decided in character. 


a 
[lis face expressed any thing but 


Its principal char- 
acteristic was fun and frolic, but of a quiet and sub- 
dued sort. There was a constant inclination of the 
head to one side, with one eve p tially closed at the 
same time and a quiet sly smile about the mouth.— 
His excessive self confidence would have given him 
the appearance of boldness and presumption in pre- 
sence of his betters had it not been for the sly peculi- 
arities we are attempting to describe. He had large 
red whiskers, extending under his throat, the only 
} faded to 
a sandy or yellow shade, at their extremities, by long 


) 
hese were burnt and 
exposure fo sun and rain. 


Red Jarvis. 


gun, much longer than the poney upon which he was 


Hence his soubriquet of 
Over his shoulder he carried a long 


mounted, and over his shoulder a shot pouch and pow- 
der horn. 
midst of the gentry who awaited soimpatiently his ar- 


Thus accoutred, he rode mght into the 
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rival, followed by a large dog, which was just about 
as much used to such company as his master, 
There was this great difference between them, how. 
ever, the dog slunk about the horses legs quite cop. 
founded and abashed, while Joe rode into their midst, 
one eye cocked with as quiet a leer, as if he had rode 
to the front of his father’s cabin. As he glanced around, 
his eye naturally fell upon the short carbines slung 
across the backs of the young gentlemen who sat on 
horseback around him, and then wandered along the 
huge thing which he carried himself. The result of 
the mental comparison was a sly inward chuckle, 
almost down in his throat, which, however, he subdued 


into his habitual cock of one eye, as it rested upon the 


Governor, who was surveying him from the coonskin 
cap on his head to his feet, which almost touched the 
ground. The result of the Governor’s examination, 
was pretty much like Joe’s survey of his better’s ar- 
maments, a laugh, he could not resist Joe’s outre ap- 
pearance. *‘*Well, Jarvis,” said he, ‘*how far do you 
expect to carry that poney?”’ 

**Jist as far as he’ll carry me, your honor.” 

‘Well said, but I fear that will not be far.” 


** Hoses is like men, Governor, it is not always the 
smoothest coats has the bravest hearts inside on em,” 
and his half closed eye ranged again over the gaudy at- 
tire and gold lace around him, which graduaily grew 
into an unsuppressed chuckle, the cause of which the 
Governor was induced to inquire. 

‘Why, 1 was thinkin’, Sir, how all this gold and 
flummery would look the day we marched in again.” 

‘True, true, Joe, these lads will be glad to have 
your hunting shirtand mockasins before they return, 
and so I have been telling them.” 

‘«*There won’t be a whole shirt, Sir, in the army 
when we come back, and for that reason I left mine 
behind,” and here he gave another quiet laugh as he 
surveved the magnificent lace ruffles and collars flow- 
ing about him. 

Some of the young Cavaliers had a curiosity to know 
what substitute he had in place of a shirt. 

“Why here,” said Joe, handling the red hair under 
his throat, as if he was bearding a Lion, ‘is my frills 
and fyrbelows,” and pulling open his hunting shirt, 
he displayed a buckskin tanned with the hair on, and 
corresponding so near in color to the ruffles of which 
he had just boasted, that it looked like part and parcel 
He enjoyed highly the stare of 
astonishment with which his garments were examined 


of the same,animal. 


by the ball room soldiers, as he afterwards called them. 

«But Jarvis,” said the Governor, ‘how comes it 
that you are so dilatory this first morning of the march, 
we thought you were the very soul of punctuality 
and promptitude.” 

Jo2 lookeda little confused fora moment, and tugg- 
ed at his coon-skin cap soas to place the tail exactly 
behind, and coughed and hemmed several times ere 
he answered; ** You see, your worship, as I was comin’ 
to town this mornin’ fore day, I heard the news of the 
rupture of the savages last night, and I jist tuck aturn 
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or two through the woods on my own hook to see if I 
could find the trail of the varmints.” 

Here one of the young gentlemen, bending over, 
whispered to the Governor, that Joe had formerly been 
an admirer of Wingina. 

«Aye, aye,” said the old veteran, “T sec! well, 
did you fall upon their trail.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I rather think I did. It would take a cunn- 
ing Indian, and more ’specially a dozen of ’em, to 
march through these vines and leave no trail that Joe 
Jarvis could’nt find. I b/azeda couple of miles or so, 


and then turned back for fear you mought be a waitin’ 


on me.” 

Blazing was performed in those days by the scouts, 
or pioneer, taking the lead ina new or untried rout, 
by striking a chip off one side of a tree. They 
may be seen at night, if not very dark. New 
roads were laid off in the same primitive manner. 
Joe carried his tomahawk in his belt ready for such 
service, not a little of which he was about to perform; 
for the army once beyond the ruins of Germana, every 
foot ot the route had to be marked out by him after the 
manner described. 

The Governor, aftersome consultation with his aids 
and the scout, came to the conclusion that it was use- 
less to follow the trail marked out by Joe, at present, 
as he assured them, that they would fall upon it again 
before night at such a distance from the settlement as 
would render pursuit more likely to result in suc- 
cess. 

The last sumpter mules were now passing the su- 
burbs of the city, and the little party round the mili- 
tary tower separated to bid a last farewell with those 
near and dear to them. The Governor’s two daugh- 
ters were already mounted, as likewise were little 
Bob, Dr. Blair, and several servants, intended as their 
return escort. The Governor, therefore, only dis- 
mounted fora moment, entered the palace, folded his 
lady in one long embrace, and then mounted and gal- 
loped off, followed by his veteran life guard, the bugles 
enlivening the scene by their martiai airs. By the 
side of Kate, rode Bernard Moore; while Dorothea 
was escorted by young Dandridge, now quite proud at 
his elevation into the Governor’s military family. 

Whether Moore’s rival knew that the Governor and 
suite were to be thus accompanied, or whether his mi- 
litary duties required him elsewhere, we know not; 
but certain it is, that none of the company regretted 
hisabsence. Indeed, Kate was quite offended with 
him for the part he had taken against Frank Lee, and 
perhaps knowing this to be the case, he had voluntari- 
ly absented himself. 

Thelovers rode quiteby themselves, and to have seen 
the earnestness and eagerness with which they con- 
versed, one would have supposed that the whole suc- 
cess of the expedition depended upon their sapient 
conclusions. That they were looking far into futuri- 
ly, no one will doubt, who knows any thing of the pro- 
Verbial impatience and imprudence of lovers. Moore 
had, despite of his jocular pledge to his rival, more 
than once pretty broadly hinted the state of his heart 
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and his hopes, and his aspirations, preceding the sad 


‘atactroanhe eS " , i ° 
catastrophe which had so long (as he thought it) shut 


them up within the walls of the palace. 
, hove al a ee : 
ed, above all things for just such an opportunity, as 
now presented itself, to complete the matter. Yet, 


when he glanced at the proud and brilliant beauty 


cantering at his side, looking still more beautiful and 

bright from the contrast of her sable riding habit, his 
Ile dreaded more the 

vih¢ haama { . , > 

right beams of those eves, that occasionally encoun- 

tered his own, tha 


He had long- 


heart almost miszave him. 


n the glare of an hundred hostile In- 
dians. The precious moments were fast gliding by, 
and never did time so gallop by a true hearted lover, 
The fact is, that Kate had coquetted just a little with 
him. She had hitherto succeeded in listening to his 
ons without committing herself by any reply. 
had so happened, that she was favored by circum- 


pre itestati 
It 


stances inthis respect. With feminine sagacity in 


haga ‘ ere sha : ne . 
these matters, she at once penetrated the objects of 
ainly his embarrassment and its 


‘ad of helping him out of his difficulty 
or even remaining silent ' 


her lover, and saw p!] 
cause, and inst 
J — wg: ; ’ ames ae an opportunity, 
she rattled awav in the most brilliant atvie. pa 
ing him to answer, and of course follow after her lead; 
and such following in her brilliant 


but such answers! 


footsteps! They were mere monosvllables; and more 


than half the time, like a child learning to talk, he 
said no for ves, and ves for no. Kate was compelled 
to laugh, at length, and ask him ‘*what was the mat- 
ter.”’ 

‘To tell you the truth, Kate, permit this familiarity, 
upon this, our last meeting—perhaps forever!” and 
his voice became husky at the bare thought. 

Kate broke into the midst of this 
‘sWhat,so sentimental Bernard? 


exordium— 
Don’t you know, 
that papa ordered us to put on our brightest smiles, 
and that he hates a gloomy good by!” 

‘‘T was going to say, Kate, that your brilliant wit is 
all lost upon me this morning, because my heart is 
not in the subject of your merriment. Let me in- 
treat you to be serions for five minutes—my time is 
short, and you know that I have been banished from 
your presence by the sad accident which we all de- 
plore so much, and upon this morning above all.” 

Kate was as solemn as a judge, in the twinkling of 
an eve,and replied, ‘Oh cruel, cruel, Bernard, how 
could you dash all my bright morning’s efforts by such 
an allusion!” 

‘Forgive me, dearest Kate, but it was accidental, 
and fell from my lips without reflection, and now let 
me banish the dreadful memories of the past by hold- 
ing up a bright future. Oh, Kate, how bright, my 
imagination scarcely dares contemplate, if vou will 
only consent toblend your hopes and destinies with 
mine.” 

He paused for a reply, but not a word escaped her 
now sealed and solemn lips. 


He continued. ‘*You have held me in probation a 


long, long time. You are sufficiently acquainted with 
all my habits, even of thought, to know by this time 
whether you can consent to place your future happiness 
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in my keeping, and surely you will not suffer me to 


depart upon such a Jonz and perilous journey, without 


letting me know my fate—a journey, too, Kate, under- 
taken more through your influence than your father’s. 
You have driven me into exile, and it is for you 
to say, whether I shall return.” 

‘“‘Oh, Bernard, how can you say so; I never ure d 


you to go by word or sign ofany sort—indced IT was op- 





posed > There she left the sentence unfinished. 

<*Go on, Kate, go on,”’ said Moore eagerly and rid- 
ing remarkably close to the lady’s hors 
ish those blessed parting words. Were you indeed 
loth to see me go whic! » youl father goes? 
‘ 


rence. 


Kate blushed, but finished not the sen 

‘¢Would you have me turn back now?” eagerly in- 
quired he. 

«‘Oh, not for the world!’ she exclaimed suddenly, 
‘it would be diszrace in the eves of my father.” 

‘Oh, Kate, Kate,’ said Moore, after gazing at her 
thoughtfully for a moment, ‘you may as well confess 
that you take an interest in my movements, whether 
I go or stay. Say, then, should I return victorious 
with your father—for I hear we shall have seme fight- 
ing—will you crown my young triumphs with that 


1 } + 1} ; },¢ 32? 


hand which I have so long and so devotedly s 


Kate placed her hand in that of the eager youth, 
exclaiming suddenly, and as if by an effort, ‘there.’ 
And there we shall leav¢ th 1 cantering aw ( th 
road, having fallen far behind the « of the Gov- 
ernor. Howth@ more vouthtul pair settled their gvar- 
rels, for every one siid that Dandrige’s and Dorothea’s 


love making was more like quarre|ling than any thing 
else, we shall not venture to say, but certain itis, that 
Nat had his face slapped with her fan more than once 
during the ride. The Governor was in the habit of 
calling them his Catharine and Petruchio. But we 
must leave them to make the best of their way, while 
we turn back and see what has become of Frank Lee 
and the scout, both of whom were left in the city and 
still remained there. 

Where they were, or where the princival was, will 
not be hard to imagine. Frank was at the Doct 
house, and his new attendant sat astride of his ra 
little poney at the wicket gate, holding Frank’s horse 
and cracking his rough jokes upon his acquaintances 
that passed. It will be readily perceived from this 
that Joe was not entirely disconsolate at th 
of his ladv-love—that he was vV ho means oncof tl] 
sentimental sort. Whether he was aware of the u 
stories circulated through the town, to the great dis- 
credit of her good name, we shall not undertake to say 
—nor tospeculate upon his probable course, should it 
appear that he was fully aware of the whole scanda! 
sufficient for our purpose to siate, that he was full 
determined to follow the **bloody varmint 
ofthe world. Where that end of the world was. J 
had very little thought or care. He was rine for the 
Tramontane expedition, and perhaps of al] the 


ber whothat day set out in its accomplishment. he 


a 


was the best informed of its hazards, and the 


prepared to endure its hardships. le had heard of 
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Frank’s late perils and adventures, and at once taken 
a fancy to him, it was fully reciprocated by his 
more accomplished friend, which will account for the 
present position of the parties. Frank told him when 
he jumped offhis horse and threw him the reins, that 
he would be gone just five minutes. He had already 
been absent an hour, and Joe having exhausted his 
jokes, was becoming rather impatient. Tie tumed 
round to the servant who sat upon his horse at a res. 
pectful distance, and exclaimed “I say, you darky,are 
your master’s five minutes always like this?” 

‘Cant say,” replied Cuffec, ** I is just arrived from 


#1, ylont 


the pk ntation.” 
So we will give our readers a glance for themselves 
into that same snug little parlor, flanked by the aviary 


and green house, and which so captivated Henry Lee’s 


rank and Ellen were seated side by side, talking 


as earnestly, as if pe 


or Joe and his poney were over 
the mountains, while the old Doctor promenaded the 


veranda rather impatiently. 
“Oh, Frank! said Ellen, **I cannot bear the 
{ hts of yvourleaving me again, now that the part- 
ing moment has come, and yet I would not have you 
‘*No indeed, my Ellen, I know youwould not tempt 


me to desert my excellent friend, the Governor, just 
»ofaccomplishing one of the great designs 


‘ } 1 il 


l vet, Frank, when I think of our former part- 
ing ant all that followed—how long I mourned yon 
lecad—iny woman’s heart shrinks from the trial.” 

‘**T would not part with the blessed certainty which 
I derived from those trials and afflictions, of your 
devotedness, for al/ the suffering which they brought. 
Besides, my Ellen, my name has been somewhat 
tarnished as arebel. I go forth now to redeem my 
‘| care nota fig for worldly honors, Frank, and did 


ne thatyou too were weaned from such empty van- 


«<Andso Iam from all empty vanities. We are im- 
iigher motives, I assure vou.” 

«Ah, Frank, Frank, vou are still the same ardent, 
impetuous, sanguine temperament, that I knew you 


to be when a boy in my father’s house-”’ 
‘And to whom you pledged your young affections, 


}aswe were. Oh most nobly have you kept 


that pledge, my Ellen,and I but ask you to pardon the 


’ . ‘ “ 7 ana 
unworthy truant for another short, short absence, and 


then—-and then. Oh such visions are death to the 
Tramontane expedition. Farewell, Ellen—iare- 


«You will write to me, Frank, by every returning 
conricr. ITunderstand that the Governor will des- 
patch messengers at stated intervals informing us of his 
progress. Send me a journal of every day, Frank.” 


waht T vata 8? 
a3 | Ww ili——1 W ill. 


° ° ° , he 
Amidst such parting exclamations and sundry otner 
little remembrances too tedious to mention, he tor 
himself away, wrung the old Doctor’s hand—sprun5 
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upon his horse, and was soon on his way towards the || Methought, then, as I gazed on thee at midnight’s 


mountains. Joe was trotting ata murderous rate to | thrilling hour, 


keep by his side, butallin vain, for the first mile or | And felt thy wond’rous beauty and its meditative 
two; at length, however, he succeeded in arresting the power, 
attention of his companion; when he addressed him |, That from thy snowy petals came a voice upon mine 
after the following manner: ‘*I aay, squire, is that black ear, 
leather thing behind your nigger filled with rufiled My heart its beatings stilled, those tones of melody to 
shirts, like the rest of ’em?” hear! 

«Why, Joe, to tell you the truth, there is some use- || Behold, proud man, in my decay an emblem of thy 
less finerv there, now that 1 think of it.” fate! 

Joe laughed, and continued, “And not a pair of Ofall thy varied honors, and all thy glittering state! 


shoes or moccasins, not a flint nora powder-horn, nora | Man and his power spring from the dust, and to the 








spoon, nor afork, nor a scewer, nor a frying-pan? ha! dust return, 
ha! ha! Now, do tell me, what is in them, besides | Andall that tells that they have been is the cold mar- 
the ruffles and the spangles.”’ | ble urn. 
“Well, Joe, there are adozen shirts, sundry inex- |, | am but springing into life, yet, ere the morning’s 
pressibles, an extra coat, some writing paper, an ink- | ray, 
stand and drawing materials, and lastly, a pair of small With its golden key, shall open the portals of the day, 
pistols!” | My beanty and my sweetness must droop, and fade, 
“Well, all I’ve got tosay, is, that your black mail || and die, 
bag will come back filled with another sort of plunder, Swift as the failing star that shoots athwart the mid- 
that’s all.” night sky. 
| Oh! child of doom, thy term of life is not so sure to thee 
es || As even my short reign of perfect beauty is to me! 
Written for the Meqnolia. | Then for death’s gloomy shades prepare, inhabitant of 
TO THE NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS. |; clay, 
— |, For thy frail life, like my fair leaves, full soon must 
BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. | pass away! 
- | As these solemn tones of warning died on the air 
Most beautiful thou art, fair daughter of the ebon | away, 
night! | And left my trembling heart beneath dark sorrow’s 
Pure as the beams diverging from her crown of starry || dreary sway, 
light; Another voice stole to my ear, like the still voice of 
Beyond expression beautiful! The Poet’s brightest | Him 
thought || Before whose dazzling glory all-radiant Heaven grows 
Grows dim before thy loveliness, and fades away to | dim; 
naught. | ’Tistrne, Oh! sinful mortal, that thy life is like this 
Thou shunnest the warm wooing of the bright imperial || flower, 
sun, | Which into being bursts, and blooms, and withers in 
And hidest all thy beauty ’till his glowing race is run, || an hour; 
Then thouopenest thy petals of rare and Justrous white, | Yet mourn not that thy lot is such, thou ransomed 
Anda fairy shrine they form forthe pale Moon’s hal- child of earth, 


lowed light. 
T hy radiant sisters to the day unfold their varied leaves, || 
And stillare fair when silent night comes forth and 
gently weaves 
Her spells of quiet loveliness around the sleeping. 


Remember in thy heart there dwells a hope of hea- 
venly birth, 

A hope, that o’er that chamber dark an embryo ra- 
diance flings, 

As inits rugged bud that flower in unseen beauty 


Earth; | springs, 
But for the Moon’s meck eye, alone, thy beauty has | 4 nd as that loveliness, when full, bursts on the starry 
its birth. nicht 


Thou art her fervent worshipper—sweet mark of 
power divine! 

And, as in love, a gem of water purest from the mine 

Of glist’ning hues, which forms her dower from the | 
golden king of day, 

She gave to thee, for thou art fair as is her fairest ray. 


Thy hope shall soar to highest heaven and lose itself 
\| in light, , 
The Hope, that when thy wasting frame sinks to its 
native clay, 
Thy soul will rise to meet its God, and live in endless 


day. 
A most unsullied leaf art thou in Nature’s ample book, || Gporish that hope! for it will prove a beacon on life’s 
The fountains decp of thought are stirred, as on that | sea, . 
leaf we look. || Whose light will guide thro’ every storm to blest 
The lustre of its loveliness, and oh! its swift decay | Eternity! 


Throw light and shade upon those founts of ever | 
changing play. 
45 


Savannah, 1841. 
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‘ritten for the Magnolia. 


ARCANA ANGELORUM; 
OR 
MYSTERIES OF 


THE 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 


PART VI. 


‘Days, months elapsed—but what recked I 
How swift or slow the time went by! 
And often, often do I wonder, 
Whether that time were life or death, 
Or if my soul had crept asunder, 
Leaving my body but its breath. 
It was one long—long gloomy night, 
Where memory scarcely sheds her light; 
So much my cup of grief was brimmed, 
So darkly did it overflow, 
Thatall my spirit’s rays were dimmed, 
Orcentered in that flood of woe. 


*‘At length, I do remember well, 

When from that mourning dream I woke— 
It was a bird’s rich gushing swell, 

That first upon my senses broke. 

I was alone in solitude, 

And every thing was still and hushed, 
Save where along the shady wood, 

A little babbling streamlet rushed. 

Above me were the shining skies, 

Seen brightly through the forest branches, 
Like to a thousand angels’ eyes, 

Pouring on earth their wand’ring glances; 
And near me was that glorious bird, (1) 
Whose melody | late had heard, 

Breaking with airy notes, elysian, 
Upon my darkened mental vision, 
Driving its clouds and mists away 

Like night-mare when the dreamer wakes, 
Or darkness ’neath the moon-beam’s ray 

When from a mantling cloud she breaks. 
It seemed a creature of the skies— 

As beautiful and bright a thing, 

As to the winds of paradise 
Had ever spread agolden wing. 
And gloriously it poured along, 
The listening woods a flood of song, 
That seemed bright music from the heaven, 

Drawn from the stars own glowing lyre, 
Unto my quivering senses given, 

To cool the spirit’s scorching fire. 

It seemed to me—I know not why— 
That in the flashings of its eye, 
There was a bolder, brighter gleam, 
Than e’er upon this earth was seen, 
Except, mayhap, those angel faces, 

That sometimes on our wanderings beam, 
Shining froin out their leafy places, 

Like torch-light dancing o’er a stream. 
And soI gazed on it—until, 
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It seemed as if I lived anew, > 
Till every throbbing pulse was still, 
And calm, upon my spirit grew. 
And then with one short, joyous note, 
That swelled from out his ruby throat, 
And rose in answering echoes round— 
Prolonged into a mighty sound— 
He stretched his radiant wings and flew, 
Away into the azure sky, 
And after him my giances drew, 
Until he soared beyond my eye, 
And likea golden cloudlet went 
Up—up into the firmament. 


‘‘ That made me once again a man— 

Before I scarce deserved the name— 
And now you see me as Iam— 

A thing whose every thought is flame; 
Who hath—amid the battling brave, 
Long sought—but sought in vain—a grave. 
One who hath dared, and mocked, and striven, 
With every thing beneath the heaven, 
Whose heart has grown so desolate, 

That it hath long ago been broken, 
Unloved, uneased, and desperate, 

Since those last words by her were spoken. 


‘* Nav, do not speak—there’s more to tell— 
A tale of black and damning guilt, 

Of deeds that steeped this soul in hell— 
A tale of blood that hath been spilt, 

And blush—weep—tremble that ’twas done 

By him who was thy father’s son. 

Who was I do not wish tostain, 

The lustre of that father’s name; 

Nor ask a place with those who might, 
As guilty as myself—have been. 

Had fortune ceased to shower her light 
Upon them with so sure a beam. 

3ut listen : from the very first, 

I’ve felt Iwasa thing accursed, 

I thought the skies—the stars—the sea, 

Ne’er shone so bright, so fair on me. 

I looked for love, and *twas my lot 

That I should look, but find it not. 

But that is all forgotten now, 

Though it hath burned into this brow, 

And racked my whirling, wildered brain, 

With something more than mortal pain. 





‘*But stay a moment—ere I speak, 
Lay close to mine, thy guiltless cheek, 
Nay, nearer, nearer, yet more near, 
It is a tale must meet no ear 
But thine alone. It wasa night 
As black as is the tempest cloud, 
And notone planet shed its light 
From out the heaven’s great palling shroud; 
The wild gust o’er the forest rattled, 
As ifeach tree it would have riven, 
And fearfully the lightning battled, 
Far, far along the arch of heaven. 
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Two lonely men in converse stood, 
Upon the border of a wood, 
And J was one—yes, even J— 
But ask the grave the other’s name; 
And there beneath the wintry sky, 
We watched the forked lightnings flame; 
We spoke—but it were better if, 
He had not answered back again, 
His limbs would now not be so stiff, 
Nor would this hand have buried them. 
He spoke—I say—he spoke her name, 
Great God! to think it should be so, 
It lit within my breast a flame, 
That made me answer with a blow. 
{ struck—and straightway on the ground 
He lay without a sign or sound, 
And when [stooped and called tohim, 
He only answered with a groan, 
And raised his eyes all glazed and dim, 
Until they fixed upon tiny own; 
And since that time their chilling ray 
Hath never, never passed away. 
I buried him—and dark anddeep 
I made the couch of his last sleep. 
And yet one dark and fearful night, 
Those eyes can2 with their lustrous light. 
I piled his grave with rock aad stone, 
And long ago ’twas overgrown 
With sighing weeds and waving grass, 
Through which each breath of air would pass, 
in sucha mournful whispered tone, 
That I have thought it like the groan 
He poured in agony, when “mid 
The bloody trampled yrass he lay; 
Each quivering limb and member hid,— 
All save that eye’s wild piercing ray. 


“But this is idle—hear me now : 
I often, often wonder how 
I have not added one more stain, 
Unto my black and guilty name. 
I’ve followed thee with sharpened knife, 
For days and nights, to take thy life. 
T’ve followed on thy solitude, 
Like sleuth-hound on the track of blood, 
And yet when we have beenalone, 
Beneath the heaven’s o’er arching dome, 
And not a mortal eye was there, 
To look upon me when I did it, 
Yet there were tones within the air, 
That seemed to whisper and forbid it. 
And every star within the sky, 
Hath seemed so like to God’s great eye, 
Piercing as if with words of flame, 
Far inwards to my guilty frame, 
That I have trembling—shrunk away 
Before their solemn, speaking ray. 


“*Oh, do not blame me—there are times, 
When God hath seen me kneel before 

His throne of grace, to weep for crimes 
That shut upon me mercy’s door. 








It was not grief, it was not hate, 
Methinks ’twas something more than either, 
A kind of dark accursed fate, 
That worked my thoughts into a fever, 
Until it turned each drop of blood, 
Into a burning, scorching flood, 
That rushed throughout my spirit, brightening 
And showing me its dark dispair, 
As rocks and trees appear, when lightning 
Flashes upon the midnight air. 


«‘Oft when I was a little boy, 

I’ve dared to ponder scenes of bliss, 
And now I laugh to think the joy 

I fancied then, hath turned to this. 
Yes, blame me, but this stricken heart, 

Hath borne with many ablast of woe, 
Hath acted many a mournful part, 

Nor sunk until it met that blow. 
I loved her with so fierce a love, 

That every thing I would have given— 
My very place and hope above— 

For she was more to me than heaven. 
That she had smiled upon me, but 
The door of peace to me was shut. 


‘«°’Twas maddening—’twas—for in the sky 
The sun without her, gave no light, 
And save the shining efher eye, 
There were no stars within the night. 
She was the first and only thing, 
That shone upon my spirit’s sadness, 
Giving my youthful fancy wing, 
To build a little world of gladness. 
And oh! when in this bosom’s cell, 
I loved her gentle form so well, 
When she was more than life to me— 
More than the winds are to the sea— 
To think that she should scorn me so, 
Oh that—that filled my cup of woe. 
I loved her—and my spirit still, 
Lives but within her haunting eyes, 
And o’er my heart so cold and chill, 
Their light like summer winds arise. 
Yes, she’s the only thing that gave, 
A beam unto my life’s dark wave, 
And she willever, ever be, 
The moonlight of my Memory. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTE I. 
«And near me was that glorious bird, 
Whose melody I late had heard.” 
Tam unwilling that any one should suppose I wish 


|to pass this idea as my own. Few who have read 


Byron’s ‘Prisoner of Chillon,’ will require to be re- 
minded of the lines, beginning: 
A light broke in upon my brain— 
It was the carol ofa bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song eat ever heard: 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see, 
I was the mate of misery. 
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| Written for the Mcanolia. ‘also, inthe other: are there subjects incomprehensi- 
| THE BEAUTIES OF THE STUDY OF THE | ble—in the one? so we find them in the other—in both 
¥ NATURAL SCIENCES. there is a limit traced for the Human Mind, beyond 
— | whichitcannot go. ‘*Can those by searching find out 
‘ IN treating of the Beauties of the Study of the Na- God? Can’stthou find out the Almighty unto per- 
} tural Sciences, I intend to use the word Beauty in its tection?” 
Bet most extended sense, and cause it to embrace what- lt engenders, also, that humility, which is the ori- 
' t] ever in the study is calculated to excite pleasure orad- || gin of every Christian virtue—*\ ain man would be 
miration in the mind, or may be productive of beneti- || wise; and when shut up to his own reflections he is 
i cial consequences to the individual himself, or the | apt to be puffed up with the thonght, that he knows 
community at large. || much; but when he begins to take a survey of this 
: In this sense, which can hardly be considered too | wide creation, his ignerance is brought fully to his 
ely latitudinarian, we shall see the Beauties of this Study || view, and he learns his comparative insignificancy, 
bey in its effects or results, and in the objects themselves, |, in the great scale of being. *Twas with such views 
: which it proposes to investigate, and in this twofold | and feelings, that the sweet Psalmist was led to ex- 
‘ view, we will consider the following remarks : | claim, ‘* When I consider the Heavens, the work of 


1. In the first place, then, it elevates and ennodles || thy fingers; the Moon and the Stars which thou hast 
the mind! It is scarcely necessary for us to insist up- |, ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of 
on the truth of this proposition. Knowledge is the || him, or the Son of Man, that thou visitest him?” 

ti food upon which the mind grows and expands—in pro- || 8. Again it promotes happiness. 
7 portion to the amount of well digested information with | There isa solid enjoyment in the pursuit itself, 
: which it is stored, are its powers enlarged and its fa- || arising from the exercise of the mind, and from the 
culties invigorated. The study, therefore, which pre- | lovely aspect in which Nature always presents herself 
sents the largest amount of valuable facts, which || to the votary of Science. To him there are— 
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opens the widest range for observation is that which 
will most add to its vigor and its strength—and where | 
is there isa field so fertile, a range so vast, as that 
which is presented in the Volume of Nature? 

A complexion jg also given to the mind by the cha- | 
racter of the objects which it contemplates, or the | 
subjects upon which it is engaged. The untutored 
savage, who roamis the forests, and whose highest am- | 


‘‘Books, in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
” To him— 


| good in every thing. 
| ‘There is apleasure in the pathless woods, 
There isa rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 
Who can describe the joyous feelings which fill the 
heart, when after patient and laborious investigation, 


bition is success In war, or in the chase, and whose | the individual is about to arrive at the discovery ofa 


only study is the art of stratagem, has views and feel- 


truth of momentous consequences to future generations? 


| 

A ings corresponding with his aim. The benighted || Who can imagine the feelings that swelled the bosom 
‘ African, content to know just how to supply the daily | of that philosopher, who, upon solving a geometrical 
wants of life, presents the picture of a mind contract- problem exclaimed in rapture **I have found it, | have 
j ed to the span of the narrow circle in which he moves. | found it!’’—orof him, who in later times, after years 
But let the objects of Nature engage the attention, let of patient toil, arrived ata result which was to ovet- 
the light of science illuminate the mind, and how are | turn all the other systems of the world which had gone 
i] the views, and thoughts, and feelings elevated and | betore him—or of him who brought to the test ofsuc- 
Mb refined! And how can it be otherwise? What sub- | cessful experiment, a method by which he has at least 
y jects—apart from the moral attributes of the Great || moderated in its ravages one of the most afflictive dis- 
i Creator of all—more ennoblins, can be presented tothe | eases/to which man is heir? Who can know the joy 
ap | mind than those which it is the object of this study to |, that thrilled the bosom of the hapless Genoese—when 
examine and elucidate? || led by the light of Science to roam the boisterous deep 
ae | 2. Again, it softens and amends the heart. | in quest of other lands—the joyful cry of «*Land” dis- 
Science, when rightly pursued is the handmaid of | pelled his doubts and confirmed his anxious mind? 
Religion. 1 admit, that there have been, and may || —or who can tell the rapture of America’s illustrious 
still be, men of science who have been rejectors of re- | sage, who from a careful study of the properties of the 
' vealed religion. But where is the man, who, with electric fluid, with such a plaything as school boys 
’ the Book of Nature in his hand, and the wonders of |, use, disarmed the lightning of its terror, and sub- 

i : design, so full around him can boldly deny the exist- | jected it to his control? 
ence of a God? gy eae ad alone has said in his 4.Butin the next place, it tends to remove those su- 
{i heart there is no God! perstitious fears which area source of uneasiness and 





But it is not His existence alone, that it reveals, 
when properly pursued, His wisdom, power and 
goodness are distinctly manifested inall his works, and 
beautiful consistency exhibitedin them with the de- 


clarations of His word, pre-supposes the same Great || 


Author of both. Are there mysteries in the one? so 


disquietude to so many of our race. Taught, as is the 
‘naturalist, to trace the relation between antecedents 
and consequents in natural phenomena, as well as the 
causes of those phenomena, it is to be supposed that 
he should be better enabled to give a reason for those 
‘things which appear mysterious to the common mind, 
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—and it is from not attending to these relations, from 
not observing with suilicient accuracy to be able to 
distinguish between fortuitous coincidences and in- 
evitable consequences that all superstivion originates. 
How many are alarmed by the cry of a bird or even 
the howl of a dog! How many are terrified at the 
beating of the Deathwatch?* And yet these are but 
the voices of animals expressive of the feelings and 
instincts oftheir nature. The appearance ofa comet 
or an eclipse of the sun, was long regarded as beto- 
kening some ill to the world, or at least some unu-ual 
change in the general order of things, but it has been 
the glory of science to explain their constitutition, 
and their causes, and to predict their appearence with 
the accuracy of prophetic vision; and the same tmay 
be said of many other natural phenomena, which 
from not being properly understood, spread gloom and 
terror through the bosoms of multitudes. It makes us 
grow familiar with the whirlwind and the storm. It 
holds communion with ‘the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness,” and althouzh it may not snatch us trom 
its grasp, affords the means at least of mitigating the 
pains of disease, and soothing the rough passage to 
the tomb. 

But of the achievements of this study for the wants 
and necessities of nan, I need not speak in detail. 
Time and space would fail me in the enumeration. 
Suffice ittosay, that there is no department of life 
where its conquests are not seen, and its worth ac- 
know] edged. 

Butin the second place, the beauties of the study 
are more clearly seen in the beauties of the objects 
which it contemplates. 

Their beauties may be seen in their durability and 
permanency. The mind of man, immortal in its be- 
ing, pants for objects immortal as itself, to feed its 
appetites and gratify its desires; and next to the great 
sourceand centre ofall what can do it so completely 
as His worksaround undying as their Author. It has 
been supposed by some earned Divines, that the study 
of these works will form a part of the employment of 
the mind ina future state. And why may they not? 
Tis true they do not exhibit the same attributes of the 
Godhead; they do not tell us of that infinite love and 
mercy whichare so feelingly brought before the mind 
in the simple story of the cross—but in studying them 
the mind may still admire the wisdom that framed, and 
adore the power that holds in existence the mighty 
fabric of the universe, whilst eternal ages shall un- 
fold to its enraptured gaze the mysteries of creation! 


How often in this life is man made to mourn over | 


blighted hopes and clouded prospects, and in his drea- | 
ry pilgrimage how many and sad are the changes over | 


which he is called to weep ; but the lover of nature 
has a feast which is perpetual, a source of enjoyment 


which can never be exhausted. The frost of winter 


May destroy for a time the verdure of the earth, but its 


_ 


* An insect belonging to the genus Ptinus of Linn., | 


which calls its mate by striking its mandibles against 


} 
} 
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freshness and its beauty return with returning spring. 


he heavens thiay for a ume be shrouded in gloom as 


‘ . Bas 
Lait tcl 


ipest cloud jowers, threatening to sweep the 
earth as with the **besom destruction,” yet when 
the storm passes the nicht appears again bedecked 
aie Canopy of stars, and the day brings back 
udless sun* ike a bridegroom coming out of 
ne asa strong man toruna 


‘put when will spring visit the mouldering urn? 


lawn on the night of the grave?” 


Or when will « 


sut again, the beauty of these objects may be found 


in their vastness and cxtent. 

The range of this study may be said to be infinite. 
In all this wide creation there is not an object so 
mean, horan eventso common, that it does not stoop 
to investigate and to learn. From the ultimate mole- 
cule of matter to its final aggregation in the planetary 
globes, from the meanest parasite that lives upon its 
parent trunk, to the stoutest oak of Bashan, from the 
smallest monad that switns in fluid or floats in the 
breeze, to the great Leviathan that ploughs the wide 
abyss—there is no object with which it does not seek 
to be familiar ; nor does it stop here, but by the aid of 
glasses it finds new forms too minute to be visible 
without them; or reaching aloit, surveys the fields be- 
yond the range of the unaided eve, and courts the 
**myriads of little stars that stud the milky way.” 

From the glowing of a taper to the bright effulgence 
of the sun—from the formation of a dew drop to the 
overwhelming deluge—from the expansion of a bub- 
ble to the swellings of the ocean, there is no pheno- 
menon that it does not seck to unravel and explain, 
and in this comprehensive compass, how vast the ob- 
jects both in number and extent with which it is en- 


}? 


fazed. 

Even in this small globe on which we dwell, what 
an infinitude of objects pass themselves upon the at- 
tention. So many and great are they, that it was re- 
garded by some of the ancients as sacrilege to attempt 
to know any thing beyond it, and the act of counting 
the stars by Hipoarchus, was considered as gross im- 
piety. 


Look to the inorganic kingdom of nature, how many 
are the forms in which matter presents itself to our 
view. ‘The ancients recognized but four elements, 
whilst by aid of modern analysis more than half a hun- 
dred have been discovered, and were we to transpose 
fifty numbers so as to make them hold all possible re- 
lations to one another, we should have but a small 
part of the actual combinations of these elements in 
nature. Look tothe vegetable and animal kingdoms: 
how varied, how multiplied the forms that present 
themselves before us. A life time is scarcely suffi- 
cient to become acquainted with them all: and now 
upon the wings of the imagination look upwards and 
survey the starry hosts of heaven. What limit can 
you give to created nature? “Where are the walls 


the wood which it inhabits, the sound of which re- || whose battlements look over into the fields of non- 
sembles the ticking of a watch. 


| 


existence?” 
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5. But their beauty is seen again in the harmony | 
which pervades, and the laws which regulate them. 

There is no object in nature that has not its appro- | 
priate place in the great scale of being which it 1s the 
object of science to determine, and to things which 
appear to be thrown conlusedly together, it gives a 
*‘Jucal habitation and a name.” And how interest- 
ing to trace the gradations of beings, to find the link 
that connects the inorganic with the organic king: | 


°° 


doms; the animate with the inanimate parts of crea- 
tion. And when we look into the mechanism of the | 
whole and study the laws which regulate the motions | 
which take place in them all, how adimirable the pow- 
er, how wonderful the simplicity! 

Who could have supposed that the same power | 
which causes an apple to fall, holds stars and planets 
and suns in their orbits? And with undevia- 
ting exactness and regularity do they whirl on in the 
vast regions of space. We 
of the spheres, and although the notion was the child 
of fancy or ol fiction, still we must admit that there is 
much of factin it which is stranger than fiction. 


what 


fave heard of the music 


«* Aj] nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance direction which thou can’st not see; 
All discord Aarmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good.” 


But lastly, their Learities may be seen in their con- 
stitution and eaternal ap pearance. | 

«‘Beauty in its [rue signification, is appropriated to 
objects of sight, and contemplates them in regard to 
their color, figure, size and motion.” —Kame. 

Now when examined with reference to each of these | 
elements, o1 all of them combined, how tar do the 
objects of nature surpass every thing which the boast- 
And in all 
the pride and elegance of art, her ty pes and shadows 


| 


ed ingenuity of man has ever devised! 


are but gross and rude imitations. 
refulgent dyes of light in its reflexions and retractions 
through different media? Who can paint the colors 
of the rainbow or trace to nature the winged l.ght- 
ning? 
the western skies, when the god of day is about to rest 
beneath the distant horizon? What hand canrival the 
crystal gems which earth’s or ocean’s caves so plen- 
tifully lavish forth to gratify the pride or avarice of 
man? What artifice can equal the plumage of the 
bird, or the silken wing of the harmless butterfly? 


Who can copy the 


Who can imitate the matchless tintst hat grace 


‘*Who can paint 

Like nature? Can imagination boast— | 

Amid its gay creation, hues like her’s? 

apn a , P ‘ | 

Or canit mix them with that matchless skill, 

And lose them in each other as appears 

In every bud that blows?” 

af | 

| 
The forms and figures also of all natural objects 
must often strike the mind of the beholder with as- 
tonishment anddelight. The crystalline forms which 
inorganic matter so often spontaneonsly assumes, and 
the fact that each mineral species invariably assumes 


the same form under favorable circumstances, is so 


astonishing, that it has led certain philosophers to be- | 
lieve in a peculiar kind of vitality in crystals. 
Geometry is the very language of nature, and the | 
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simplicity and symmetry of all her works are suffi. 
cient of themselves to create a love for the study of 
them. in the animal kingdom how beautifully ar. 
vanzed are all the parts of the organized being! how 
striking the adaptations! how wonderful the whole 
From the humble Zoophyte that scarce. 
ly presents the evidences of animal existence, up to 
man himself. In every being there are beauties 
whichean not be too much admired. It is only be. 
cause Many are common, and too many regarded by 
the vulgar with prejudice or superstitious dread that 
they appear to be otherwise. Butin truth, the mean- 


mechanism! 


est reptile that crawls the earth, when examined with 


attention, presentsa very different aspect from what it 
did upona merely superficial inspection. 

Size, as an elementof beauty, is only striking when 
it is proportionate and connected: but there are some 
objects in nature which excite admiration from this 
feature alone—such are the immense elevations of the 
living hills from whose lofty summits we may ‘be. 
hold the tall pines dwindled into shrubs, in dizziness 
of distance’’—and the great ocean, too, **that rolls the 
deep, profound, eternal bass in nature’s anthem.” 

And in motion what can exceed the grace of some, 
and the swiftness of others. In living beings these 
are conspicuous : in the timid stag and innocent grey- 
hound, in the swift eagle, ‘“‘whose happy flight is 
highest into heaven,’’—and in the proud war horse 
‘‘whose neck is clothed with thunder.” But it is the 
purling brook and rippling stream, the roaring cata- 
racts ‘*which dash their waters into mist,’”’ in the 
abyss below, the dread volcano belching forth its 
fiery Javaand its dense dark fumes, obscuring the face 
of day, the speed of light and electricity, the immense 
velocity of planetsin their orbits around the sun that 
carry beauty and grandeur in their idea. But I must 
close. 

With two reflections I have done. Can there be 
found ahuman being without a heart to admire and to 
study the objects of nature by which he is surrounded? 
Can he walk the fields or roam the woods and not turn 
to contemplate the many plants and trees, and shrubs 
that clothe the earth with verdure? or the living forms 
which tise up around him on every hand? or can he 
zo abroad at nightand in the stillness of the midnight 
hour not lifthis eye in rapturous gaze upon the blue 
vault above him, and whilst beholding ‘that bright 
heraldry of heaven,” not *‘send his soul into their mys- 
tic region!”’ 


4 
«*Oh how can ye renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her votary vields; 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore— 
The pomp of groves and garn‘ture of fields— 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even— 
All that the mountain’s shelt’ring bosom shields, 
And all the dread magn‘ficence of heaven— | ‘ 
Oh! how can ve renounce and hope to be forgiven? 


Again. The beauties that we here behold are but 


an antepast of those that may be; and if in this world 
| we see so much to admire and to love, and if the mind 
_ encompassed and clogged as it is in mortal clay, has yet 
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a power within to comprehend, and ‘‘make them sub- | 
ject to itself,’ what may we not expect, when ‘‘this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, and death is 
swallowed up in life?” 


‘‘Oh God! oh God beyond compare, 

If these thy lesser glories are; 

What must those higher mansions be, 
Where thy redeemed dwell with thee?” 


J. M. B. H. 


Liberty County, Geo., 1841. 


— tt DOD GOLF T¢ 





Written for the Magnolia. 
RUNNING FROM THE INDIANS. 


BY LUDWIG INKLE. 


In the fall, I think, of 1826, the citizens of Middle 
Florida were in great consternation from the belief that 
they were about to be invulved in an Indian war. A 
few lawless Seminoles, entertaining hostility against 
one or two white men, for some old offence. had mur- | 
dered a family or two, and made some attempt to com- 
mit further depredations, which resulted, however, in 
their own defeat and final subjugation. These mur- 
ders happened about sixteen miles from Tallahassee, 
and the citizens of that place, numbering et that time 
only two or three hundred, were expecting every 
night an attack from the stealthy foe. On every hand 
might be seen preparation for war. Boys were chang- 
ed into ‘*men at-arms;” and old rusty guns,—some 
well nigh answering the old woman’s description, ‘‘a 
dangerous weepun without lock, stock or barrel,’”’— 
were put into the hands of those unable to do efficient 
service, with which, as they said, they could ‘*make 
tence like.*”” The day was spent by many in shoot- 
ing ata mark for practice, and the night in watching 
for the enemy. Now and then, the report would 
reach the city, that tracks or other signs of the Indians 
had been seen somewhere in the vicinity, or that they 
had fired at a solitary horseman, and always upon such 
occasions the vigilance was doubled, and the terror 
trebled. The citizens would divide off into compa- 
hies, containing about a half dozen persons, and going | 
out,—two companiesat a time, each in a different di- | 
rection,—would thus march around the town to pre- | 
vent a sudden attack; and after making the compass of | 
the place once or twice, many of them would, when | 
relieved byother guards, betake themselves to some \ 
common place of rendezvous, and spend the remnant | 
ofthe night in various merriment. It is a Gescrip- 
tion of one of these night scenes and its consequences, 
that I have now undertaken. 


Let it be premised, however, that it was agreed, 
Should any signs of the dangerous proximity of the | 
enemy be discovered by the guard, a gun was to be dis- | 
charged and all the women and children were to be- 1 
take themselves to the State House,—a tall, two story || 


brick building, two rooms below stairs and one above, 
—wwhilet 


‘ile 


the citizen-soldiers were toarm themselves 
and march like men to meet the enemy, if they could 


ascertain thetr 
N -arone ¢ 


approach 


whereabouts. 


‘ornerof the citv, in a quarter where the 
ofthe Indians was most to be expected, stood 


a log house containing only one large room, occupied 
by two families, at the time the incidents of our nar- 
The master of the house, Mr Beth- 
any, has no very special claim to our notice; but as 
his better half will figure largely in our story—for she 


Weighed about two hundred.—we must sava word or 
two of her, | 


rative transpired. 


vy way of introducing her to our readers. 
Some unlucky aecident had deprived her of one eye, 
but the other could glare fiercely enough to strike ter- 
ror into the heart of any ordinary mortal of the male 
Sex. A large head of carrotty hair was surmounted 
by asmoke-colored cap; and her dress would have 
done nod'scredit to a wanderer in the great African 
Desert, ‘*where no water is.” Her voice was as harsh 
as a screech-ow|’s; and the colour of Ler teeth was by 
no means improved by the large quantity of tobacco 
she used,—not according to the approved and lady- 
like fashion of these more refined days, in the form of 
snuff, with the aid of astick brush,—but by the quid, 
after the masculine mode. The lightning of her tem- 
per, none of the blaniest by larze odds, fell at times 
with deadlier stroke upon her husand, than it would 
have done perhaps had there been any little pledges of 
love between them,—any young images of the elder 
Bethany to arrest the burning bolt. 

A neighbor, Mr. Murdock, who was rather more ex- 
posed to attack an! somewhat farther from the capitol 
than Mr. Bethany, had also deposited his wife and his 
only little responsibility in th’s sa'd log-cabin, that 
they might,as he said, ‘die, if die they must, in res- 
pectable company.” This Murdock was a man of 
rare adventure and singular appearance. He was 
stout and round-shouldered, with a large head, covered 
with what might seem ata little distance coarse, black 
moss, and was supported by an unmatched pair of small 
bandy legs. His nose presented the appearance of a 
triangular pyramid, the base set facewards. The ex- 
pression of his mouth was something between a good- 
humoured smile and a cynical sneer, and his large 
saucer eyes stood forth so prominently and wandered 
so restlessly, that they seemed to float upon the sur- 
face of his dish-shaped face, and you would think at 
times that they would swim round to the sinciput, if 
they could but pass over the shoal of whiskers, which, 
stretching from the summit of each cheek bone, met 
at thetip ofthe chin, without leaving a gap between. 
An Englishman by birth, and a tailor by trade he had 
seen much of the world. After having travelled over 
the Union, and been by turns a member of every pro- 
fession, just as suited his whims, he had taken a wife, 
of no very tender age, about two years previous to this 
time, and had thus tar proven an exemplary, though 
an eccentric husband. 


Mrs. Murdock was, as her partner said, ‘‘a very su- 
perior woman,” she overtopping him by about four 
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inches. 
woman, with dark eyes and hair ani acomplexion to 


match, with a hooked mose, long chin and large mouth, 


at the entrance of which stood her only visible tooth, 
like a hungry wolfpeering from a dark cavern, or more 
properly like a whole pane of glass remaining ina 
broken window-sash,—and vou havea tolerably cor- 
rect impression of the appearance of Mrs. Jerusha 
Murdock. 

3ethany had been captain of the first 
Citv Guards that night, and when they were relieved, 


he had asked some of them home with him, ostensibly 


livision ofthe 


for the purpose of drinking hot-toddy, and to spend the 
night merrily, but reallv, because he felt assured that 
their presence would add greatly to his safetv, and to 
that of his family and friends in case of an attack from 
the Indians. 
which number was a fellow named Possett, more no- 
ted for his good taste ,—that is, if zood taste consists in 
skill in the choice of liquors,—than for anv other qua- 
lification. He was a little apoplectie-lecking man 
with rubicund visate, blushing nose and bald headl—a 
bachelor and marvellously popular with the ladies, 
We will 
not enter into adeseription of the other members of 


for he hadsome monev and no legal heirs. 


this ‘‘right merrie companie.”’ 

Th? *‘noon of night’? was sometime gone, and the 
glass hadalready been passed around very freely. A 
large fire, now and then replenished by a lightwood 
Possett had 


taken care that thetea-kettle, which was to supply the 


knot, was burnifig brisklv in the hearth. 


hot-water for the toddy,—of which he claimed tohea 
notable manufacturer,—should occupy a warm berth 
by the fire. Murdock sat nursing his child, a noisv bov 
of nine months old, and supplving themes of laughter 
for the whole company, while his highly esteemed 
wife was superintending the preparation of a supper 
of Johnny Cakes and fried chickens,—Mrs. Bethany 
being too large to circulate freely in the crowded 
room. A negro woman, Jemima, performed the more 
arduous duties of the culinary art, though interrupted 
now and then to attend to the wants of a squalling brat 
of her own, which occupied acradle in the same room. 
Bethany himself was fully employed in waiting upon 
his wife, attending to his guests, and going oceasion- 
ally to the door to listen if there were any sounds to be 
heard, which betokened danzer. 

*T reckon,’ he said, afterone of these expeditions, 
“we couldhear a gun fire, though we are a little noi- 
sy.” 

“Laws ’a massy,”” screamed his wife, who sat at 
one corner of the fire place, slumbering awav the ef- 
fects of certain strong and deep potations, ‘*Laws ’a 
massy. The guns a firing you say. ‘What’ll be- 
come ot me? [can’t run.” 

**No, no, my dear madam,” said Murdock, with 
mock gravity, “He didn’t sav the guns were firing, 
but only asked me, if I would help tote you if they 
did fire, and I said, ‘certainly I will.’ ” ; 


‘<I don’t want none of your help, you story-telling 
she answered, darting at him a fierv 


Snip, you,” 


Imagine a tall, raw-boned, lantern-jawed 


‘if the wateris hot. 


Three had accompanied him, among 





glance from her mateless eye, for she had now collect. 
ed sense enough to comprehend her husband’s re. 
mark, **you’d better tote your own wife.” 

**\Vhy, my wife can carry herself, and me, too, if 
need be. Til lay she can outrun any Indian in na. 
ture, and if I was to throw her over my shoulder, 
she’s long, her heal an heels would both drag. But 
[can give youa lilt, just as I did Sampson Swell once. 
Possett, did I ever tell you the story?” 

No,” said Possett, ‘‘not as I remember. I wonder 
Let me see, while you tell us 
and accordingly, the toddy-maker, who 
was not fully sober, proceeded, to test the heat ot the 


about it,’’ 


| water, by pouring some of it on his hand. 


‘«“By hokies!” shouted Possett, as he felt the pain 
resulting from his experiment, *l’ve burned myself. 
Who’d ’a thought it? Why, I can take it ever so hot 
in my mouth.” 

«“That’s because your throat’s better acquainted 
with hot punch than your hands are with hot water, 
and your mouth is blister proof by this time,” said 
Murdock. 

It fortunately happened that Possett’s impatience 
was so great that the water had not yet reached scald- 
ing heat, and he escaped with slignt temporary pain 
and a hearty laugh at his folly. 
cried one or two after the 


be) 


‘*Let’s have the story, 
laugh had subsided. 

“Well,” began Murdock, ‘*I was once working in 
the State of Virginia with a rambling jour, like my- 
We had been at our 
work sometime in Richmond, and after spending near- 
ly all our money and getting a little in debt, we took 
itinto our heads totiamp off'to the West. We set off 
between two days with a little money, but it was not 
long before we had spent all but a ‘bit.” We agreed 
to spend that for liquor atthe first dram-shop, and to 
stop at the next town and work for more. We tra- 
velled most all day without smelling grog, and were 
beginning to feel horrid thirsty, when lo! we came 
plump upon a toll-bridge. I agreed to be spokesman, 
and stepping up to the gate-keeper, who was astiff old 
Quaker, with solemn spectacles, anda broad brimmed 
hat as large as an umbrella, I said, ‘Friend, what 
must we pay for passing?’ 

“Thou must each pay a fourpence,’ he answered 80- 


self, named Sampson Swell. 


lemnly. 
| ‘We have but a fourpence between us; may we 
pass for that?’ 
o ’ 
‘I cannot let thee pass for less than fourpence each. 
‘But thou canst trust us for one fourpence. We 
_are going to work at the next town, and will come this 
way again and pay thee.’ 
‘Go to, friend! Icannot trust thee.’ 


‘Weare pooryoung men, of steady habits’*—thongh 
Swell was not short of forty—‘and are going West te 
make our fortunes, after we make a little more money 
in the nexttown. A fourpence is all we have now.” 

‘In faith, friend, thou canst not pass but for what 


| I have said. Thou art a graceless youth, to seem 0 


‘able-bodied and stil] so sturdy a beggar; I fear thy 
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sterly habits will become unsteady at the next town.’ 
«In vain We tried to get past. He would not listen 
to us; at length I asked, ‘I suppose if a man has 
heavy baggage, you charge more than a fourpence ?’ 
‘Not a whit. 


for that,’ he answered. 


Thou mayest carry what thou canst 
And now a bright thought 


> 


struck me. But, Possett, what on earth ails you?’ 


The man addressed, stood with a large black junk 
J 


bottle before his face shaking his head violently, <‘It’s 


empty—It’s empty,” said he. 


«“What’s empty?’ demanded Murdock. ** Your head? 


I could have told you that without your shaking it 
offto find it out.” 

«‘My head! no, the bottle is empty.” 

«How do you know?” 

“Didn’t [shake it?” 

“No. You shook vour head.”’ 

“Didn’t Ido justso?” he asxed, again shaking his 
head as though he was endeavoring to rid himself of 
it. 

“Precisely; but you have not shaken the bottle vet. 
Letme show you how to do it, for you don’t know 
your head from a bottle.” 

So saving, Murdock deposited Murdock Junior, in 
the first vacant place he came to, which happened to 
be Jemima’s cralle, ant after a few efforts convinced 
Possett that it was his head, and not the bottle, which 
was empty. They all laughed their throats dry at 
Possett’s expense, and soon emptied the bottle in or- 
Here was now a 
new difficulty, for they had drunk no hot toddy yet, 
and the rum wasall gone. The only remedy was to 
give Jemimaa gun, for self-defence, and to send her 
tothe next shop to replenish the bottle, for in ‘those 
times that tried men’s throats,”’ access could be had 
to the **confectionaries” at all hours of the day or 
night. 


der to restore a proper moisture. 


“And now for the balance of your story,” said Be- 


thany, after all was quiet again. 
“Let me see; where was I?” continued Murdock, 
“Oh! [ left offat the ‘bright thought.’ 


Quaker told me that baggage went free, I squatted 


Vhen friend 


down and told Swell to mount upon my back, and | 


when he was well-seated, tossed the old man a picay- 
une, saying, ‘Will that do? a fourpence carries us 
how, don’t it?’ 

‘Yaw, yaw, yaw !? roared the Quaker. ‘ Here 
friend, take thy money, and march; thou shalt have 
free passage, though thou hast more wit than industry.’ 

“TI could hear the old man ‘yaw, yaw, yawing’ as 
[trotted off with Swell upon my back, until I 
had crossed the bridge. By zounds! I was tired 
enough, for it was two hundred yards long, and Swell | 
Weighed two hundred and forty. Do you weigh that 
much, Mrs. Bethany?” 

There was a general laugh at the conclusion of 
Murdock’s story, and it had not ceased, when the re- 
port of a gun was heard. 

“Where is it?” shouted the guards. 

“Oh! my sweet child!” cried Mrs. Murdock, letting 
Rll a dish of fried chicken which she wes handing up 

46 


to the table, upon the head of Mrs. Bethany, who had 
been sleeping again. 

**Lawsa’ massy,’? the huge one screamed as the 
gravy trickled down her face, **They’ve knocked my 
I’m dead.” 

**The hot toddy’s lost,’? groaned Possett, who was 
just taking the kettle from the fire, which, in his 
agony he dropped, and the spilt water extinguishing 
> Then en- 
|| sued a scene of groaning, scuffling, pushing, scream- 
ing, running and halloving, that beggars description. 
| Notwithstanding the fow/ murder of Mrs. Bethany, 
she was the first to get out of the house, but she had 
not proceeded far, when coming in contact witha tall 
stump, she measured her length upon the ground. 
Possett, who happened to be just behind her, stum- 
bled likewise and tell by her side, when she scream- 


, 
ed out, **O 


brains out. 


the blaze, ‘‘in an instant all was dark.’ 


h, you murdersome villain, you—you yaller 
salvage—you copper varmint—you have come to 
skelp me, have you?—you’ll have a tussle for it, you 
will—vour face ’Il pay for it, that it will”? Mean- 
time, having seized the poor fellow by his small rem- 
nant of hair, she drew her well-tried nails over his 
stuffed cheeks, until they were ploughed into deep 
furrows, he all the while erying out piteously, ‘*Mur- 
der—I’m no Indian—hot t-tod-toddy maker—P-P- 
Pos-Possett.” ‘The affair might not have ended but 
with his life, had not Bethany come along, and hav- 
ing set his wife upon her perpendicular again, deliver- 
ed Possett into the hands of his fellow-guards. 
Murdock enjoyed the whole scene greatly, but was 
delighted beyond measure at the ‘passage at arms” 
After this 1en. 
contre was ended, he was about to proceed to the Ca- 
pitol, when it occurring to him that he had left his 
shot-pouch behind, he re-entered the house to search 
for it. He went groping about in the dark until he 
found it, and was about to leave, when suddenly he 
was saluted by a cry, which he knew to be that of his 
own child, which he had deposited in the cradle. 
‘* How is this?” muttered he, ‘‘Jerusha said she had 


between Mrs. Bethany and Possett. 


the baby. Crikie! I have it now! It’s a capital joke!” 
and he went on with his precious burden, chuckling 
to himself as though something wonderfully enter- 
taining had happened. 

The State House was thronged with men, women 
and children. Many who iived upon the outskirts of 
In the 
upper room, where a large fire was blazing, the lodg- 
ers had mostly crowded, and here we next find Mrs. 
Murdock, who was the first of our-company to reach 


the city repaired thither for safety every night. 


the citadel. She came in panting and blowing under 
the combined effects of her race, and the weightofa 
heavy burden, which she bore inherarms. As soon as 
he was sornewhat rested and composed, she proceed- 
ed to divest that which she carried,—whatever it was, 
—of the entangled cloak, which enshrouded it, talk- 
ing meanwhile in the mother’s gibberish, ‘‘Oh! you 
dear yittey ting! Didde wicked Injins come to kill 
| Mudden’s tweety babe? Muddy would’nt yet’em kill 


‘her pyesshus child. Yet ’ure muddy kiss her pyetty 
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darlin.” By this time she had untwisted the cloak, {| a tree near by, and that whilst she was effecting her 


aud was about to proceed with the kissing, when she 
screatned out **Good Lord! my child! my child! its 
murdered!” and the little fellow, she was holding, 
chorused her exclamation so lustily that some one near 
remarked :‘*Heavens! ifthe dead child cries so, what 
could it have done if alive?”?_ Mrs. Murdock heedless 
of the observation continued in the same breath, **Take 
itaway. Itan’t my child. Its Jemima’s black whelp. | 
Oh! my child’s murdered. Do take this rotten thing | 
away;”’ and without waiting to be relieved of the little | 
blackie, she flung it from her, with such force, that it | 
might have broken its bones, had there not been, for- | 
tunately, a bed spread upon the floor near by, and filled || 
with children, among whom it fell. As it was, its 
head lit upon the nose of a boy about six years old, 
who set upa yell, which would have done credit toa || 


| 


howling imp, fresh from Pandemonium. | 
The poor woman was now thoroughly distraught. || 
She ran about the room, crying out, “My child! Oh | 
my child—I’ve murdered him. I’ve left him to the | 
Indians. I’ll go after him;” and she was rushing out 
to put into practice this commendable resolution, with 
a speed, that bid fair to precipitate her down the tall 
and almost perpendieular stairs,—which, at that time, | 
ascended on the outside of the Capitol from the ground | 


to the second story,—when she encountered her hus- || 


band in the door way. One glance sufficed to show | 
that he bore the object of her lamentations in his | 
arms. Snatohing the child from him, she conferred | 
upon it every endearing epithet that entered into her | 
vocabular y,—besides now and then making one for the 
occasion,—and lavished upon it kisses enough to have | 
blistered her lips in the process of manufacturing 
them. 


It appeared afterwards, that when Jemima was call- 
ed upon to gu to the shop for the purpose of having the 
bottle refilled, she was nursing her child; that when 
she went to deposite him in the cradle, she found | 
it preoccupied by Mrs. Murdock’s infant; that when 
she saw the cloak, in which that excellent lady usual- 


ly wrapped her cherub, lying on the bed, feeling as- 
sured in her own mind, that since the young Mur- 
dock had possession of the young darkie’s couch, the | 
young darkie might righfully retaliate, and with an | 
interest in the welfare of her offspring—highly praise- | 
worthy—she had enveloped him in said cloak, and | 
laid him where she hoped he would be picked up, if | 
any alarm should be given before her return; and that, | 
moreover, Mrs. Murdock finding a child where her’s | 
was commonly deposited, had snatched it up and hur- | 
ried it off without inquiring into its origin or examin- 
ing its color—for which latter neglect, by the way, 
she was certainly excusable, since the sense of touch | 
could not have ascertained the slight difference of | 
shade between the two children, and there was no | 
light to assist the scrutiny. 





But this was not the only part which Jemima had | 
inthe ever memorable occurrences of that eventful | 
night. It seems that before she entered the shop, to | 
which she had been sent, she placed the gun against | 


purchase, a hog coming along had overthrown it, and 
had thus caused the alarming report. 

I know that I should weary the patience of my 
readers, were I to describe minutely, how that Mrs. 
Bethany climbed up that high staircase by her hus. 
band’s aid, andh ow that having ensconced herself upon 
an unappropriated bed in one corner, she lay in the 
embrace of Morpheus—or perhaps I should say of 
Bacchus—until high noon;—and how that Possett was 
found at early dawn asleep ina gulley, into whichhe 
had tumbled, asking with his waking breath, “Has 
*” and how that peace was made 


the liquor come yet? 
with the ‘‘salvages,” as Mrs. Bethany persisted in 


calling them, and that consequently there was no 


more running from the Indians, by the good people of 
Tallahassee, during that campaign; and, finally, how 
that, to this day, Murdock jokes his wife about carry. 
ing her preference to a ‘*dark skin” so far as she did 
on that night. 

Marianna, 1841. 
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I WILL REMEMBER THEE! 


REMEMBER THEE! let Time’s decay, 
And all the waste of earthly care, 

Upon my heart their pressure lay, 
Thon wilt be still as fondly dear, 

As in young life thou wert to me,— 

I will—I will remember thee! 


Rememberthee! what tho’ apart, 

Harsh destiny hath doom’d our lives; 
In day, in night, within my heart, 

The slumbering thought of thee revives; 
Altho’ thy face I never see, 
I yet—I yet remember thee! 


Remember thee! let wealth abound, 
And pave my way with jewels bright; 

Or let chill want my life surround, 
With terrors darker than the night; 

In deepest gloom, in fullest glee— 

I’\1 still—I’11 still remember thee! 


Remember thee! go ask the dove, 
i Ifit can e’er forget its mate; 
If it can once forget that love, 
Stampt on its l:fe by truth of fate! 
My soul—tho’ dim’d by sin it be,— 
I must—I must 1:emember thee! 


Remember thee! goask the sun, 
It it forgets to rise and set; 
Go ask the stars when day is done, 
If they their lasting watch forget; 
Sure as those truths we ever see— 
I will—I wi// remember thee! 


Remember thee! it would be well, 
Could I forever crush the thought, 
Which chains me likea mystic spell, 
From some deep spring of poison brought; 
In vain I struggle to be free!— 
Till death—I will remember thee! 
HAROLD. 





Savannah, 1841. 
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WE propose in the present number to notice a few 
Monograph specimens of ancient writing, some old 


Albums, and the Autograph manuscripts of more mod- | 


ernauthors which enrich the Library of Mr. Smets. 
We open the subject by describinga rare and splendid 


specimen of Egyptian Papyrus, and behold! as if borne || 


onthe flying arrow of Apollo, we are suddenly trans- 
ported to the banks of the Nile—to Egypt, not as it 
nov is, with its dilapidated sphinxes, its fallen obe- 
lisks, its crumbling pyramids; but to Egypt, as it was 
in the days of the Pharaohs, and the Ptolemies; when 
itt schools gave Philosophy to Greece,—its marts, 
Commerce tothe A°gean, and its name, glory to the 
world. The Papyrus before us, is about 20 inches long 
and 10 inches broad, and besides its many hieroglyph- 
ical characters, contains six pictorial designs, embrac- 


ing a great variety of figures in the Egyptian style of | 


drawing, and is supposed by the best authorities to be 
about 3000 years old! Had we the skill of Cham- 


pollion we might decipher these unintelligable sym- || 
bols; but though we know, that in this system of wri- || 


tinga fly indicates impudence, because being often 
driven away it still returns—that a musical old man is 
denoted by aswan, as that birdonly sings in its seni- 
lity—and that an impossibility is designated by feet 
treading on the water; vet we cannot unveil the mys- 


terious meaning which those lines have enclosed for | 


3000 years. We shall not soon forget the feelings 
which the sight of this sheet of ancient chirography 
inspired the few gentlemen who were present when 
itwas opened. Emotions too deep for utterance, bore 
sway in the bosom, and one in his enthusiasm, actually 
took it up and kissed it. We did not indeed give it 
this labial salutation; but we welcomed it tothe eye 
aarelic of the Ante-Christian world—the fragment 
of aonce proud and powerful empire. 


Three thousand years old! Before the manger in 


Bethlehem held ‘‘the Holy Child, Jesus’—before 
Romulus founded the Imperial City—before Cecrops 
established the Commonwealth of Athens—before 
David tuned his harp to the sweet Songs of Zion, and 
contemporary with Sampson, who heaved up the pil- 
lars of Dagon’s Temple, or with Moses, who received 
the Law amid the thunderings of Sinai! How over- 
Whelming the thought! Nations have been born and 
buried—Empires have risen and fallen—Revelation 
has been promulgated by Prophet and Apostle—A 
SaviouR HAS BEEN Born—the Christian religion 
has been given to the world, and a new hemisphere 
to man;—since these characters passed from the hands 


ofthe writer, and were cotmitted to the custody of 


ascythe-armed time. 

Does any one raise the objection of impossibility to 
thisassertion? we will merely reply, that there are 
in Marseilles, in France, two rolls of papyrus MSS., 
which Champollion, Jr. ascertained to have been writ- 





||ten in the 9th year of the reign of Sesostris the 
|| Great, the son of the Pharaoh who perished in the Red 
|| Sea. The few specimens of papyrus brought to Eng- 
land by Belzoni, Salt, and Barton, in 1835 and ’6, are 
|| deposited in the British Museum, Trinity College, 
Dublin, and inthe Libraries of Sir Thomas Philips 
and John Wilkes, Esq. Before this period, such gems 
‘of the infancy of writing were hardly known, and their 
contents still remain an object of the greatest con- 
| sideration among the desiderata of literature. The 


specimen in the library of Mr. Smets, once sold for 


| £150—S666. 

Holding on then to this specimen, as Theseus did 
tothe clue of Ariadne, in the labyrinth of Daedalus, 
let us endeavor to place befor 


c our readers, a compre- 
hensive view of the various materials which have 
been used for writing, and trace the gradual improve- 
ment of them tothe present day. The subject is one 
of great literary importance, and cannot fail of being 

| interesting even to the general reader, The leaves 
|of the Palm tree were probably the earliest material 
used. Virgil (.Eneid, lib. ili. v. 443,) mentions the 
custom of the Sibyls of old, who wrote their prophecies 
on leaves; and Juvenal confirms the Epic Poet bya 
line found in the viii. lib. Sat. v. 126., in which to en- 
| force the verity of his previous statement, he says, 


“Credite me vobis folivm recitare Sibylle.”” 


To thisday in the East Indies, leaves are still em- 


ploved; and we have frequently, when in Asia, seen 


many volumes thus made, which were neatly written 
and beautifully put together, 
The thin bark of trees, such as the Plane, the Ash, 


| and the Elder, were early used, hence the etymology 

| of the word Library, from the Latin, liber, bark——soon 
however, applied to books. This method is still con- 
tinued in some parts of the East;and there is in the 
Bodleian Library, a book of Mexican hieroglyphics 
painted on bark. From bark, the ancients soon began 
touse the wood, and Diog. Laertius, Plutarch, and 
Aulus Gellius, inform us that the laws of Solon were 
inscribed on tabulle of thin wood. Pliny says, table- 

| hooks of wood were before the time of Homer, and 


Propertius and Ovid, among profane ; and Solomon 


and Habakkuk, among sacred writers, also speak of 


them. These tables were called by the Romans, Pu- 
cillaries, because being composed of thin and po- 


lished pieces of wood, they could be carried in one 


hand. Though at first plain, they were afterwards 


covered with a layer of wax which could be easily 
smoothed over and prepared for new inscriptions. 
They were made of 3, 4, and 5 leaves—most com- 
monly of the box-wood; though /Elian says they were 
often made of the Linden tree, and Ovid speaks of the 
use of Maple, 


ce 





Veneri fidas sibi naso tabellas, 
Dedicat at nuper vile fuistus Acer.” 
Lib. Ammorum, 1 E1. 2. 
* 
From a hint dropped by Propertius, we infer that 
they were sometimes enriched with costly ornaments 
of gold, for speaking of his tables, he says, 
| ‘<Non illas fixum caras effecerat Aurum.”’ 
Lib. iii. 23-8. 
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That they were sometimes large and heavy, is evi- 
dent, from the fact that Cassianus, first Bishop of 
Siben, in Germany, was, in 365, by order of Julian 
the Apostate, consigned to the cruelty of his scholars, 
who killed him with their books and styles; and 
Plautus speaksof a boy 7 years old, who broke his mas- 
ter’s head with his puyillare. 

We read in the New Testament, of the Father of 
John the Baptist calling fora writing table—they were 
common as late as the 4th century, and not entirely 
disused in the 15th. Homer mentions the employ- 
ment of waxen cloths, before the time of the Trojans, 
on which men wrote with canes or reeds; and Mutianus 
says, that when he was President in Lycia, he found in 
one of the temples, a letter on one of these cloths, by 
Sarpedon, King of Lycia, then at Troy, where he as- 
sisted Priam in his war against the Greeks. The 
most common instrument which the ancients used to 
write with, was a stylus, pointed at one end, and 
blunt at the other, for the purpose of erasure. They 
were at one time made of iron, but having been per- 
verted from a graphic, to a murderous purpose, they 
were ultimately prohibited and those of bone and ivory 
substituted. Seneca says, that Erixo, a Roman knight, 
was killed in the Forum by the iron stylus of the 
mob; and Suetonius relates, that Cwsar pierced the 
arm of Cassius, in open Senate, with his styles, and 
that Caligula instigated the populace to murder a Ro- 
man Senator with the samme instrument. It is rather 
a difficult matter to decide which take the precedence 
in antiquity, Parchment or Papyrus; we inciine, how- 
ever, to the Papyrus, and havtng already described 
the specimen belonging to Mr. Smets, will now briefly 
detail what little is known of the Papyrotechnia, .2- 
gypthica. The Papyrus is an aquatic plant, with 
a fibrous, sedgy root, which sends up a triangular stem 
from 3 to 14 feet, when an involucre of eight ensi- 
form leaves, supports a large and beautiful umbel— 
it grows not in the Nile, but im swamps and marshes 
contiguous; and was formerly an article of extensive 
commerce. ‘lhe paper was prepared by slicing these 
stalks into thin layers, and agglutinating them by 
the adhesive waters of the Nile. They were then press- 
ed with hot cylinders—dried, and sometimes smooth- 
ed with asolid glass hemisphere. The papyrus thus 


prepared, was, like our paper, divided into sheets of 


vaitying size and quality. The first sheet was ori- 
ginally termed ‘‘Hieratica,” and dedicated solely to 
religious books; but afterwards took the name of Au- 
gustan, and ultimately was termed Imperial, being 
used by the Emperors and Patricians for letters and 
importent occasions. ‘The second quality was called 
Livian, from Livia, wife of Augustus. Each leaf mea- 
sured 12inches square. ‘ihe third was the sacerdotal, 
10 inches square. ‘The next the Amphitheatrici, 9 
inches, and lastly, the EU mporetica, similar to our 
common brown wrapping paper. ‘The use of Pa- 
pyrus did not become general, till two or three 
hundred years afterwards after Alexander, and was 
so scarce in the reign of Tiberius that its employment, 
even in contracts, was dispensed with, by a decree of 


the Senate. Inthe seventh century, it was displaced 
as a material for public instruinents, but continued to 
be nsedas an epistolary medium in the time of Charle. 
magne,and was not entirely laid aside till the 12th 
century. It does not appear ever to have been used jp 
England or Germany, but there is a splendid charter 
in the British Museum, written on Papyrus, which 
was purchased at the sale of the Pinelli Library. 

This plant gives origin to two of our most common 
words— Bible, from biblos, a Greek word for Papyrus; 
and Paper, from the Egyptian word Papyrus. 

We will now step back into Mr. Smets’ library and, 
opening one of his drawers, take out two or three of 
his old parchment deeds, grants, &c., which are 
curious in themselves, and valuable for their associa. 


tions. Ofthe many, we shall notice but a few and the 


first an oldest isan autograph deed, by which “Wil. 
liam, Abbot of Mielleray—and Ralph, Prior of Voul- 
vant—and the Monks there present, alienate, and 
cede to Blomon and his wife, Stephania, for the con. 
sideration of two-pence (‘*quondam ad censum duo. 
rum’’) the house near the monastery, in front of the 
old Almonry, the which house has been ceded by her 
parents on the marriage of the said Stephania to Blo- 
mon,” writtenin1160 It is in-Latin, written in large 
letters on parchment, about 10 inches square. 

The next we shall specify, is an original deed of 
cift of certain pasturage from Manasses, Count de 
Rethel, to the Abbey of Ligny, written in 1194. 

The next is a neat and prettily written note, under 
the seal of St. Peter of Megieres, certifying that Ste- 
phen, of St. Marcel, knight, and Ade, his wife, give 
to Gaucher, Earl of Acthel, Garot de Viler, a wo- 
man in their service, in exchange for Bertha, daugh- 
ter of Hiete, who was woman servant of the Earl of 
Ethel, dated May, 1255. 

3ut the most valuable of these single papers of 
which he has many elegant and curious specimens, !s 
an original Bull of Pope Innocent the III., written at 
Rome on the 24th February, 1212, in the 15th year of 
his Pontificate. It is six inches square, written in 
small angular letters, on thick parchment bearing the 
original fold of the Epistle. This edict was address- 
ed to the Abbots of St. Peter of Laigny, and of Chailly, 
and to the Dean of Senlis, desiring thei to inquire into 
the matter relative to the expulsion of the Canons, from 
the monastery of St. Cornelius, at Campeigne, it having 
been charged azainst them, that they had destroyed the 
privileges and ctherprerogatives of that Church. These 
vritten instruments of the Roman chancery, derive 
their name Bulls, from the Latin Bulle, a seal or round 


drop; sometimes, however, in the shape of a heart worn 
by the young nobility of Rome round their necks, and 


the edicts of the Pope being sealed with lead hanging in 
that form from the parchment, obtained the same 
name. Ifthe Bull was one of vrace or favour, the seal 
was suspended with silken threads, but if justice oF 
execution it was hung by a hempen cord. These 
seals bore two aspects, one inscribed with the name 
and title of the Pope, the other bearing the profiles ol 
St. Peter and St. Paul with across between them and 
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the letters ‘S. Pa. & St. Pe.’ above it. Bulls were not, 
however, confined to the Roman Pontiff but many 4do- 
cuments of State from Emperors, Princesand Nobles, 
were issued under that name till the 13th century, th 

Popes only having continued the use of metal seals to 


the present day. Sometimes the Bulle, or seals were 


of gold, as was the case, with the Bull of Clement, 
VIII. conferring the title of ** Defender of the Faith,” 


on Henry VIII., and the instrument ef the German 
Emperor, Charles IV., made in 1356, with the consent 
ofthe Princes of the Empire, is called the Golden 
Bull, from the seal appendant to it. 

The one possessed by Mr. Smets, isa consistorial bull 
or one made in full consistory, and which are confined 
to religious affairs, those of asecular nature being teri- 
ed Pancarer,or confirmation of grants to the church; 
and those relating to the immunities of cathedrals and 
monasteries, were called bulls of privilege. Before 
we take our leave of these parchment rarities, let us 
linger far afew minutes on the history of this mate- 
rial, and show the gradual displacement of it by pa 


i 


made from cotton and linen fabrics. ‘The true origin 
of parchment is a matter of considerable doubt with the 
learned. Some writers,and Varro amongthe number, 
refer its origin to Eumenes, King of Pergamus, 200 
years, B. C ; but Diodorus Siculus, Heredotus, and 
the Prophetic writers of the Old Testament, place it 
several centuries earlier, while the fact of its being 
termed by the Romans ‘‘pergamena,” is sufficiently 
explained from the improved state into which Eume- 
nes brought the manufacture of the article when the 
jeaiousy of Ptolemy Philadelphus prohibited the ex- 
portation of Papyrus from Alexandria. Parchment, 
(termed by the Spanish pergamino and by the French 
parchemin, whence our English word,) is made from 
the skins of goats and sheep, which after being steeped 
in lime pits, are extended on proper frames, dressed, 
and then smoothed and polished with pumice stone. 
Vellum from the French ‘*Velin,” which is aderiva- 
tive of the Latin ‘* Vitulinus’—belonging to a calf—is 
prepared from the skins of very young calves or kids, 
and is a finer article than parchment. These parch 
ments were usually rolled up in scrolls, hence called 
‘““Volumina,”’ and we read in the Bible of the house 
of rolls; they were sometimes dyed with various co- 
lours. St. Jerome in the 4th century, speaks of the 
‘‘Inficiuntur membran® colore purpureo aurum li- 
quescit in litteras.”’ 

In the Imperial Library at Vienna, isa Greek manu- 
script of the book of Genesis on purple vellum, and 
Mr. Astlesays he has an Arabic MS. of a deep yellow 
or lilae colour. 

During the middle ages, before the use of paper was 


re 


established and while parchment was still expensive; 
by apreperation known evenin the time of Augustus, 
the writingfrom many hundred parchment MSS. was 
effaced, and for the classical product ons thus obliter- 
ated were substituted the homilies of the Church, and 
the legends of Saints. lt was not until the present 
century that the rich treasures of literature which lay 
buried beneath these missels and breviaries were dis- 


sc 


intered by the chemical agent of Maio, by whose in- 
vention many of t! ‘codices rescripti,”’ have been 
restored to their « |import. ‘Thus portions of the 
( : Halicarnassus—the in- 

s of Gaius— wing orat.ons of Isseus, and 

t m yD publica” of Cicero have been 
recovered, and the face of the scholar has beamed with 
smiles, as he beh this new morn rising on the mid- 


day of classic literature. Even the Holy Scriptures 
were not exempt from the *‘rasorium” of the transcri- 
ber, tor one of the oldest MS. of the Bibles extant, is 
apalimpsest, the words of sacred writ being found 
beneath the senseless dogmas of scholastic theology. 
What ignorance! What sacrilege! What a vandal in- 
cursion of the territories of ancient learning was this! 
What an exchange! Anold: anuscript of Homer for 
aconventual tale! A book of Sallust fora monkish 


legend! anda Mesogothie translation of the Epistfe of 
Paul supplanted by t idolitrous mmummeries of igno- 
rant ecclesiastics! Itis like the architectural impiety 
of Lord Elgin, who erected a brick post, to support a 
r of the temple of Erictheus at Athens, from 
which he had removed one of the beaut ful caryatides. 
Cotton paper, which first trespassed upon the supre- 


ey of Parchmentand Papyrus, is an Eastern inven- 
tioa originating probably with the Arabs, as the ear- 
liest notice of such paper comes from Buecharia. It 
Was transplanted to Spain in the Lith century, and it 
came into general use inthe 13th. Much dispute has 
arisen as to the origin of linen paper. Scaliger re- 
fers it to the Germans, Conringius to the Arabs, Ma- 
ffei tothe Italians ; but whencever derived, there ex. 
ist no traces of its general use prior to the year 1300, 
and the refugee Greeks at Bazil who fled thither after 
the sacking of Constantinople, gave the first im- 
pulse to the manufacture. 

Rabelais says, that hempen cloth was found outa- 

bout one hundred years before him, and was so scarce 
in the time of Charles the VII. of France, who died 
1461, that his Queen was the only woman in the Em- 
pire who had two chimese made of it. The first paper 
mill in England was erected at Dartford, in 1588; and 
Anderson, in his History of Commerce, says, that till 
1690 there was scarcely any other paper made in 
England, than the coarse brown sort,the French re- 
fugees flying from the revocation of the edict of Nan- 
tes, being the first to improve it. 
Mr. Smets has also a number of interesting Albums. 
Not such as loving lasses aud sighing swains, deposite 
their amorous doggrelsin; but the Albums of scholars, 
éivo centuries old, bearing the inscriptions of some of 
the most distinguished men in the 17th century. 

‘The first we shall notice, is the Album of Enrieus 
seventy aulographs of illus- 
trious personages. It numbers, also, a few exquisite 
drawings and two emblazoned coats of arms. It is an 
oblong duodecimo, and was begun in 1632. There 
are passages in it in Hebiew, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italianand German; written by Frederic, Duke of 
Wurtemburgh, dated 1640; John, Count of Hainault, 


1633; John Freinshemmus, a very learned classical 
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scholar and the author of many works; Mathias Ber- | 
negger, Professor of History at Strasburgh ; George | 
Stewart, London ; Henry Harrison, Anglicus Canta- | 
brigiensis, 1633, with many others. 


There is also the interesting Album Amicerum 
Familiarum Aldari et Fabricii, an oblong quarto, in 
original binding, containing the autographs of Frede- | 
sic Spanheim, Professor of Divinity at Leyden; John 
Fabricius, 1645; John Schmidt, 1635; Mathias Nicolai 
1634. Thedevices which it contains, are as interest- 
ing as its autographs. One represents Juno in queen- 
ly state, with apeacock on one side, and a gazelle on 
the other. Another is a tilt between two cavaliers, | 
one armed cap-a pie with coat of mail—helmet of | 
brass and pointed lance; the other, habited ina monk’s | 
cloak, and scholar’s hat, and writer’s bag, with aquill | 
in rest, instead of alance. The knight of the quill is | 
about unhorsing the knight of the spear, whose staff is | 
broken by the encounter, while three angellic beings | 
proclaim the victory of the scholar, and crown him | 
with triumph. It fills 400 pages and has 41 devices, | 
some to the full size of the page. 

He has another Album, dated 1560, in which are 
painted ten armorial bearings, and heraldic designs. 

One of the unique volumes of his library is a beau- 


tiful vellum duodecimo, containing fifty illuminated | 


paintings, representing the dresses of the different or- | 
ders of ecclesiastics in the Papal Church; from the 
Pope, with his scarlet robes and golden crozier; to the | 
poor Hermit, with worn sandal, and black cowl, and 
unshorn beard. It is full of interest, and the draw- 
ings are spirited and accurate. ‘There is the Abbot 
of the St. Norbert—of Ansewyck—of the Holy Tri- 
nity andof St. Bernard. There is depicted the Cor- | 
delian—the Dominican—the Capuchin—the Carme- | 
liie and the Benedictine. 


They are all beautiful, but | 
the most excellent are the pictures of the Pasteur— 
the Chapelain, and L’Abe. 

| 


Descending to modern times, we notice first, an || 


elegant autograph MS. of the Rt. Hon. Horace Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford. This manuscript, contains his 
**Postscript to the Royal and Noble Authors of Eng- 
land.” Questions proposed to the Antiquarian So- 
ciety. Garrick’s verses on Mr. Gray’s ode—Miller’s 
poem to Lady H. Waldegrave on the death of the 
Duke of Ancaster, verses to Lady Charlos Spencer, 
and a catalogue of books, and detached pieces, 
which were printed at Strawberry Hill press; add in 
the hand wriling of Horace Walpole. | 

What an antozraphic treasure! The mere signa- | 
ture of Walpole, would be interesting;—a common | 
letter fromm his pen, invaluable—but the ‘Postscript, | 
to his noble authors,” in nineteen folio pages, his own | 
chirography is a treasure of no ordinary worth. 

The Ist edition of **His Royal and Noble Authors,” 
was printed at Strawberry Hill, in 1758, and the Post- 
script in 1790. Itisa work of great interest and re- 
search, as he carefully gathered up every literary me- 
morial ofthe Peers and Monarchs of England. Straw- | 
berry Hill was the name ofa beautiful villa, at Twick- | 
enham, which he erected and adorned, in the most | 


| pieces, mostly for private circulation. 
| ship is fair, but not beautiful, though the general ap- 


\ofthe most singular, of his singular works. 


recherche style of Gothic architecture. Devoted to 
literary pursuits, he, in 1757, set up a printing press 
at his residence, for his own private purpbses, at 
which he published over forty volumes, of fugitive 


The penman- 


pearance of the page is clear, and the sentences easily 
read. 


| An original MS. of Laurence Sterne, the author of 


the ‘* Sentimental Journey,” ‘* Tristram Shandy,” 


&c. next demandsattention. IJtis an entire autograph 


of his «*Fragment, in the manner of Rabelais,” one 
The ma- 
nuscript varies materially from the copy, published by 
his daughter, Mrs. Medall, in 1775, as it contains ex- 
pressions too coarse for publication. The autograph 
of this celebrated and excentric writer is of great ra- 
rity. His published works, however, are numer- 
ous, but of a very unequal character ; mingling 
with charity and assize sermons, ‘*Yorick’s Medi- 
tations” on noses and ‘thobby horses;”? on quacks, 


and **the man in the moon.” His life and writings 


were totally at variance with the profession he es- 


_poused, and the sacred things in which he ministered. 
In 1822, the wig of Sterne was sold in London, at 
public auction for two hundred guineas, nearly a 


| thousand dollars! 


We could mention several other autograph vol- 
umes, but must content ourselves with merely noti- 
cing a MS. copy of Addison’s poems, IN HIS OWN 
HAND WRITING. Ona fly leaf, are the signatures 

_of Charlotte Warwick, and Charlotte Addison, the 
elegant essayist having married, August 2d 1716, 
Charlotte, Countess of Warwick, grand daughter of 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman. The first poem in the book 
is entitled **Van’s house built, from the ruins of white 
hall, that was burned,”” written in 1703, refering to 
'the new playhouse in the Haymarket. 


poems in the volume are ‘* Upon Love.” 
> 


The minor 
*“When will 
written in 1715, during his 
courtship ; for Addison experienced more than the 
common share of a lover’s difficulties in obtaining a 
bride; and more than the common share of a lover’s 
| disappointment in retaining her. ‘«Love’s a Dream;” 
| «To Mv’ Pope on his second subscription of Homer;” 
**4 Riddle upon Coals;” **Death makes all equal;” 
«A Riddle upon a shadow;” ‘Apollo once to Venus 
_sned.” A beautiful apologue on Love in the autograph 

of his daughter, who writes in the margin ‘* Papa’s 

works,’’ and an inscription upon the tomb of Edward, 
Henry ; Earl of Warwick, and Holland, who died 
August 15th. 1721, aged 24 years. 


thy heart grow tender?’ 


During Addison’s life, Warwick was a dissolute and 
intractable pupil, but the death bed of his tutor in 1719, 
who, calling him to his side, said, **I have sent for 
vou, that you may see how a Christian can die,”’ pro- 
duced a happy reformation, which death soon sealed. 
Had we room, we would gladly copy several of these 
pieces, but shall merely extract one passage from his 


| poem, ‘*Love’s a Dream,” written after his marriage, 
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. 
when he had the painful experience of the truth of his | 
stanza: 
‘«‘Love’s a dream,a mighty treasure, 
Which in fancy, pleases best. 
In the folly, lies the pleasure, 
Wisdom, ever makesit less. ~ | 
When we think, with passion heated, 
Wea Goddess have in chace, 
Like Ixion, we are cheated, 
And an empty cloud embrace.” | 


The possession of the autographs of such men as 
Walpole, and Sterne, and Addison, seems to carry us 
directly into their presence, and seat us in their Libra- 
ries. We can almost imagine, that we see the smile | 
of satisfaction playing on the features of Walpole, as 
he weaves incident after incident, in the ‘‘ Postcript,” 
before us. Wecan seem to see the flashes of gener- 
ous sentiment, and brilliant thonght, sparkle in the | 
eye of Sterne, as his rapid pen traces out the crowding 
ideas of his mind; and can we not, inthe concentrated 
brow, the hesitating manner, the frequent pause, wit- 
ness the slow and almost painful polishing of those pe- | 
riods, which have made Addison’s style the model of | 
classic English? Over the pages we now behold, 
their eyes wandered, their pens traversed, their hands 
moved. They are gone—the stout heart—the robust 
frame—the graceful fizure—the speaking eye—are 
but dust and ashes; the frail paper—the liquid ink, the 
hair-breadth lines, have survived them nearly a cen- | 


| 
tury; and are now, memorials more eloquent than the || 


marble tablets which records their fame. 
W. B. S. 
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It was night, the summer air was full of holy calm- 
ness, the lightest winds were asleep in their unknown | 
resting places—even the tremulous leaves of the mi- 
mosa were still, and the lily’s bell of purity hung with- 
out motion. The moon was not in Heaven, but the 
innumerable stars were there—in undimmed bright- 
ness they shone forth; not even the tiniest cloud threw 
its light drapery around their burning thrones. No 
frown hung darkly on the mighty brow of the tameless 
ocean, for the song of the sea nymphs had lulled the 
storm-spirit to rest in their coral caves, and its waters 
kissed the silver sands so softly, that echo failed to give 
back an answering kiss. The green world of woods 
filled not the air with the melancholy music of its un- 
quiet leaves; it was still as every other fold of nature’s 
robe. 

On this night of undisturbed repose, I was alone, if 
solitude can dwell where the million tongues of earth, 
sky, and ocean, speak a language to the heart which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








hath a mysterious power to calm its haughtiest pas- 
sions. The universal spirit of stillness had covered 
me, also, with his invisible wing, and as I yielded to 
its dreamy influence, behold ! his twin sister medita- 
tion stood before me. Her countenance was inexpres- 
sibly beautiful, and a majestic grace dwelt in her per- 
tect form—her brow was peaceful as an infant’s dream 
and yet there was a strange brightness about it—it 


seemed as if through its marble and transparent white- 


ness shone forth the radiance of some unseen source of 
lustre. She was arrayed ina robe like the mantle of 
twilight—halfsunshine and half shade ; and the rays of 
priceless diamonds threw their sunny light on the 
darkness of her raven hair. She placed her hand 
gently on my hea‘, and turned her thoughtful eves on 
the ocean—mine followed their gaze. Lo ! achange 
had taken place. Nature had flung aside her drapery 


of silence, and the lion roar of the vexed sea came 


upon my ear. The beauteous smile of its calm had 
disappeared, and its waters dashed in foaming waves 


|} against the strong sides of a stately sip. One form 


was alone visible on the wide deck, but when my eye 
rested on it, it forgot to seek another. He was above 
the common height of man—strength swelled in his 


lofty proportions, and the hand of symmetry had 


} 


_moulded them all. Genius had stamped his princely 


signet on the broad brow, and there also the soaring 


|| schemes, high thoughts, and glorious hopes of many 


| years, had left their impress in deep lines. The com- 


pressed and arched lip spoke of a firm and haughty 
soul, while its carved lines showed that smiles were 


' no strangers there. In the clear light of the oriental 


eye, the beautiful spirit of his mind dwelt as in a dia- 
mond shrine, before whose magic power the common 
herd bowed as to a divinity ; but, now, o’er his radi- 
ant face, was drawn a veil of deepest melancholy, and 


the clear olive of the cheek was pale as with watch- 


\ing. Though night had now reached her starry noon, 


he was still gazing out upon the ocean and the sky,— 
noucht else met his view, and as he looked on them 
words of thrilling sound came from his lips, and were 
borne on the night air to my ear. Oh! majestic sea! 


‘long, long, have I vainly sailed on thy vast and unquiet 


bosom, long has the wild music of thy crested billows 
been, to me, as the song of angels, for I trusted they 
would, ere this, have borne me to that unknown land 


toward which the departing car of day urges its weary 
| wheels, that land whose existence so many have de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


} 


nied, but which has been the golden sun, around 
whose beauteous centre the many worlds of my varied 
thoughts have so long revolved, and which I believed 
would have formed an unfading basis, on which, to 
rear the splendid temple of an immortal fame. But 
nought has been my portion but the sick fever of the 
heart—hope deferred. Oft has the morning risen on 
her golden wings to meet the day, and no distant shore 
grown bright beneath her smile. Night after night 


have the stars stolen with silent steps upon my watch- 


ing gaze, but the star of my hopes rose not from her 
ocean bed, and now, if with the returning day comes 
not on my view this long wished for land, the magnifi- 
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cent vision of a life must be unrealized. the iron fetters 
of the will of common men mest bind down my soar- 
} 


ing aspirations—on another brow will be placed the 


gem of the western world, an] the rest of my existence 
will be only lighted by the sun of my eternal hope. 


As the echo of these melancholy words was borne 


{from mortal hearing on the light wings of the air, I 


had come. 

The dim twilight of the early dawn, the infancy of 
day, was struggling to free the world from the dream) 
arms of darkness, but in vain, anon day’s laughing 
childhood the merry morn sprang gaily up, and threw 
her veil of sunbeams on the brow of the solemn night, 
and darkness fled. The image of that gorgeous veil 
was mirrored on the bosom of the deep, and each 
snowy wave blushed crimson as it refleeted its burn- 
ing hues. But the ocean rejoiced not alone in the 
beauty of the morning. Land, fair and unsullicd as 
that fresh from its Maker’s hand, met my view, and 
surely never did ocean cra‘{le in its giant arms a more 
lovely creation. My eve wandered with delight from 
the majestic woods, whose green and dewy leaves 
sparkled like emeralds, in the glad light of the sun, 
to the streams clear and pure enough to mirror the 
face of angels ; fiom the dark mountains to the ver- 
dant glades, where flowers gloried in their rainbow 
being. I turned from this scene of enchantment to 
look once more on the lonely watcher of the deep, 
but he was no longer Alone, many were around him 
and he stood among them as stands the lordly oak 
amid lowliest shrubs. The night of doubt had pas- 
sed from his sonl, and the bright day spring of certain- 
ty had burst upon him. His right arm was extended 
in triumph towards that new world, and the lofty exul- 
tation of the flashing eye which drank in its rare beau- 
ty, spoke a language which my heart found it not diffi- 
cult to read. 

My hand has added a virgin page to the history of a 
world, and displayed a new and priceless gem in the 
coronal of Nature—and the echo of its name will 
only cease when the last wave of the stream of time 
mingles with the boundless waters of eternity. Con- 
templating the radiant joy of this noble son of mortal- 
ity, the spell of my beautiful companion caused 
another scene to appear. 

Tits sunny land was before me, but oh! how chang- 
ed. The woods had bowed to the power of the glitter- 


ing axe, and the sun now looked with unchecked eve 


on the flowery earth, which for ages had been shad- 


‘29 


owed. WVature had fled with angry brow from many 
a spot, where 4rt had reared the polished structures 
of architecture. The vast lakes, whose waters had 
been ruffled only by the wing of the hurricane, or the 
stroke of the light paddle, now foamed and boiled in 


} 


the wake of many a proud sh 


ip. 

The tameless children of the forest, they on whose 
hanghty brow the sun looks witha redder and a hot- 
ter gaze than on outs, where were they—the scattered 
remnants of their tribes which the white man had fail- 


ed to mingle with the dust, had fled covered with ven- 








° 
geance,as with a mantle, to deeper wilds, where 
their intruders’ voice hadnever echoed. The demon 
of war was psssing from the land, but his dark shadow 
of desolation still hovered over it. The sons of this 
infant world as if catching the inspiration of the free 
air which they breathed, had just thrown trom their 
souls the golden fetters of kingly sway—long had 
been the struggle, for those fetters were fastened by 
the iron rivets of superior might, but the bold spirit of 
freedom in their breasts, had, with the overwhelming 
force of a mountain cataract, leaped over every bar- 
rier; and now they stood a free and independent peo- 
Pp e. 

Once more the scene changed,and the pure star- 
light disclesed in this beanteous land, a crowded 
dwelling place ofmen. The bright clusters of mighty 
worlds, which form the magnificent dials of night were 
waning in the west, as the hoarse thunder of cannon 
fell upon my ear. Long and loud it swelled, until 
morning, as ifatits call, drawing aside with resplen- 
dent hand the curtain of her eastern bed, looked forth 
with glad and sunny eves. It seemed as if nature and 
Art, those rival sovereigns for the dominion of mind, 
had extended the hand of fellowship to enhance the 
beauty of the scene ; but neither had now the power 
to attract my attention—it was fixed with eager won- 
der ona multitude as unquiet and almost as countless 
as the leaves of the forest, which filled the widestreet of 
that Capital. The cold North had unchained her gates 
of ice, and sent forth her hardy sons; the sunny South 
had opened a passage through budding leaves and 
springing flowers for her favored children—the bright 
East, the grand gallery of arts of this new world, gave 
her intellectual offspring, and the vigorous dwellers of 
the fertile West strode across the giant trunks of the 
monarchs of the forest, which their strength had laid 
prostrate with the dust—to swell the mighty number. 
And there, also, were gathered many from the Eastern 
Hemisphere—the lofty ones of the far-famed kingdom 
of the green and sister isles—the fur-clad noble of that 
vast Empire stretching across two quarters of the earth, 
and the gay child of the land where the lily blooms 
in embroidered beauty on its waving flag. These 
were arrayed in princely and ermined robes, while 
the sunbéams flashed back from the dazzling rays 
of the jewels which adorned them, but they who 
worshipped at the shrine of liberty had no orna- 
ment save her priceless mantle, and the unfading 
cems of the mind. On, on, swept the vast throng— 
triumphant and warlike music measured its stately 
mareh, and snowy plumes and countless banners tos- 
sed and waved in the clear air. And now a lofty and 
marble strueture rises before me, and at the base of 
its broad steps the unquiet sea of human beings is still- 
ed. Its waves are suddenly parted, and behold a man- 
lv feure is seen. Age has silvered his locks, and 
slightly furrowed his cheek, but the eye flashes with 
much of the fire and energy of youth—his dress is sim- 
ple, but the more than imperial dignity of a brave and 
cenerous soul regulates his movements. With calm 
and firm tread he passes onward with those whom the 
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people have chosen to feed the flame of the undying || 
lamps which burn on the altar of Liberty. The mar- || 
ble steps are ascended, and now they stand in a room 
of state. Corinthian pillars, adorned with damask 
hangings support the lofty ceiling, while the light || 
steals with a richer hue through crimson draperies. 
With noiseless step, and hushed voice, the train |) 
gathers around him, who stands in the shadow of the | 
outstretched wings of the golden eagle—the thick 
folds of the star-studded banner floating above him, | 
and his hand resting on the open page of the book of 
life. His brow is solemn and his voice full of awe, as | 
thrilling words pass from his lips. They cease—the | 
seal of a nation’s destiny is given him and he passes 
from that chamber its inaugurated head. As he| 
reaches the marble platform around which the multi- 
tudes are gathered, and stands in simple dignity above | 
them in the zenith of his power, a stillness, deep as 
midnight, spreads its wide wings over the welcoming 
thousands—his voice alone is heard, and from it pours 
a flood of eloquence, full of passion, of beauty, and of 
feeling, which falls on the ear with the thrilling pow- 
er of wildest music. The master chord of patriotism | 
is struck in every breast, and its tones rise in loud || 
and triumphant shouts intothe echoing air. I gazed— 
I listened—and said, this is the sunshine of life. Has 
the shadow already come? Who is that in the dis- | 
tance? Agiantand terrible form—his drapery is a | 
sable pall. Tied to his dreaded chariot are the droop- | 


ing figures of earthly hope. and joy, and love, and on | 
the banner, whose ebonand heavy folds fill the sur- 
rounding air with darkness, is inscribed the one tre- 
mendo&'s word, DEATH. His mighty bow is raised— 
the unerring arrow poised—it moves with the over- 
whelming power, and the dread silence of heaven’s || 
fiery bolt! Whois the Mark of this ‘King of Ter- | 


rors?” A weeping nation answers HARRISON! | 
Savannah, 1841. 
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THE WIND. 

FLEET wind, wildly gushing! 

I love to hear thee on thy sportive path 
Dancing in joy, or even inthy wrath 

Swift, as some swollen torrent, rushing. 


I love thee viewless gale; 
Viewless and yet not voiceless; thou goest out 
At times with merry song, or angry shout, 
Or like a mournful spirit’s wail. | 





_ Thai] thee when at dawn, | 
Kissing the fragrance from the flowers of spring, 
Thou comest,—the green forest echoing 

As with the laugh of some glad fawn; | 
| 
| 


Who with fairy fingers 
Wakest the olian harp-string’s thrilling notes, 
Whose fitful music now exulting fleats, 

Now sweetly to silence lingers. 





The city blesses thee, 
en, in its streets, the fell plague walks abroad, | 
And the destroying angel’s vengeful sword, 
Unsheathed, strikes merciless and free. 

47 


Thou the tornado’s cloud 
Massive and black upheavest from its sleep, 
Rousest the dread thunder,—its voices deep— 
‘Through the dark sky resounding loud. 


Then, o’er the prostrate land 
Thon stalkest onward with 1esistless stride, 
Palace and hut in equal ruin wide 
Crushing, as with a giant’s hand. 


Then, too, thou urgest on 

The huge and banded billows to the shore, 

That, stubborn, hurls them back, their battle roar 
Blending with thy fierce clarion. 


Or, as the proud ship bounds 
O’er ocean’s paths, swift on her homeward way, 
Thou to the waves, that chase as if in play, 
Shoutest, like hunter to his hounds. 


Thou in far northern clime, 
Sweepesttie snow-cla! mountiins in thy flight, 
And bearest up the flake, feath’ry and light, 
Back tothe frosty clouds sublime. 


Swell out—thy voices send 
A gladness o’er the spirit, and thy song 
Is welcome, as the tones of some long 
Absent, but unforgotton friend. 


XYLON. 
Washington, Geo., 1841. 
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How like the leaves of autumn falling, 
My friends and kindred pass away; 
As one by one they heed Death’s calling, 
Whose mandate none may disobey. 
And I am left with heart strings breaking, 
To mourno’er loved ones ’neath the ground, 
Enwrapped in sleep that knows no waking, 
Till Gabriel’s awful trump shall sound. 


Here rests my babe, my bright eyed Mary, 
My eldest child, my only care, 

Who oft did light with smiles so cheery, 
The gloomy waste around me here. 

Poor little suff’rer, she is sleeping 
In yonder lone and silent grove, 

While o’er her grave the ivy creeping, 
Betokens still a father’s love. 


Far in the south there sieeps another, 
O’er whom my fondest tears were shed, 

One much beloved,—my elder brother, 
Resting in silence with the dead. 

Long years have passed since our last meeting, 
And I shall see him here no more, 

But time is short, and life is fleeting,— 
We’ll meet again on yon bright shore. 


O thus earth’s loveliest ones have perished, 
Like meteors falling from the sky, 

And all my fond heart ever cherished, 
Seem destined thusto fade anddie. 
And though they point my burthened feelings 

To heaven, where stars in glory roll, 
They cannot in these bright revealings, 
Disperse the shadows frorn my soul. 


Sparta, Geo. 
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FROM THE TALES OF PACKOLETTE HALL || part of his countrymen, and from the time of the De. 
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MYRA CUNNINGHAM: 
: A TALE OF 1780. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was acalm, clear and serene morning in the month 
of May, 1780, that two persons might have been seen 
slowly winding their way over a narrow and some- 
what difficult foot path, that led towards the summit of 
what is now called Mount Tryon. The sun was just 
rising in all its splendour, and the mists which hung 
gently undulating upon the sides of the lofty mountain, 
were gradually dispersing under the influence of its 
beams. Often did the foremost of the travellers stop, 
as anew view fromthe different points of the Mount 
presented itself to his eye, and often did he burst into 
exclamations of gratified delight as he scanned, with 
eagerness, the different objects of interest, that gra- 
dually presented themselves. His companion, how- 
ever, seemed little disposed to join in his rapture, and 
plodded painfully on, scarcely deigning to cast his 
eyes below, while the sole object of his ambition 
seemed to be toreach a place, where he might rest 
awhile from the labour he was bestowing upon his as- 
cension. An, oft-repeated Pshaw! Nonsense! Push 
on, in Heaven’s name! was the only answer that the 
younger and more romantic traveller could obtain 
from his phlegmatic fellow. The friends at length 
reached the bottom of the Horse-Creek Falls, and 
both seemed disposed to come to a halt. 

‘There,’ said the senior, throwing down the knap- 
sack which had discommoded him in his ascent; 
‘there, Harry Wood, lies our breakfast, and, in God’s 
name, let us eatit. Ifthis clambering has not given 
you an appetite, your eyes must have furnished a re- 
past to which—do you see me !—you are entirely wel- 
come. But I prefer something more substantial.’ So 
saying, he raised a black bottle to his mouth. 

‘The substantial you speak of, you brought in that 
bottle, eh Matthew?’ 

‘Tobe sure I did. ’Tis the essence of corn—the 
true invigorator of man—all ‘ Ninety-Six’ don’t furnish 
better whiskey.” The young man declined the bever- 
age, but showed no intention of refusing the really 
substantial. 

The youngest gentleman bore a name which still 
lives in the vivid recollections of the older inhabitants 
residing in that section of South Carolina formerly 
known as ‘Ninety-Six District.’ He was at this time 
about twenty years of age, the son of one of the most 


determined whigs in the upper country. The father | 


of Henry was agentlemen, much admired for his ta- 
lents and patriotism, and held at this time, or a little 
previous, the respectable office of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. Young Wood inherited from his father those 
notions of lofiy patriotism which made him a willing 
and an eager combatant for the rights claimed on the 


1| 
} 











claration of Independence by the States, devoted 


| himself with ardor to the cause of his country. In 


stature, Henry Wood was fully six feet, stoutly, though 
not clumsily tormed; in the face just passable, but 
lighted up by an expression that spoke the most deter. 
mined resolution. The hardy backwoodsman, inured 
to toil, and the most violent exercise from early life, 
had a frame well calculated to endure the hardships 
attached to the station of a whig officer. Captain Har. 
ry Wood, for such he was, now commanded one of 
those bands, which, though unauthorised by regular 
authority, were found occasionally, in actual engage. 
ment with the Royalists or Tories, ever ready to avenge 
an injury, or afford protection to their friends, the 
Whigs. The popularity of Captain Wood, was daily 
increasing. A degree of influence was conceded him 
which few men of his age ever possessed ; and a band 
of hardy yeomanry flocked to his standard, ready to 
obey his orders in the most desperate enterprizes. 
Bold, sagacious, and courageous as he was, it is not to 
be wondered at, that he was universally execrated by 
the Tories, who hated, while they feared him. The 
feelings of ill will, which had long existed between 
the whigs and tories, and had Jed to an occasional mur- 
der, seemed now approaching a fearful crisis. Bands 
of Tories, under different commanders, had commence- 
ed ravaging the different sections of the State, and an 
almost indiscriminate slaughter of the whigs was the 
consequence of the excitement existing in the minds 
of the loyalists, who uniformly treated them as rebels. 
Preparations were making by the leaders of the diffe- 
rent parties for the protection of their familiestand pro- 
perty, and for meeting each other in the sanguinary 
contest, in which father and son were sometimes found 
on different sides. 


It is unnecessary to say much of Captain Wood's 
companion. He was one of the honest—though igno- 
rant,—small farmers of the country, who followed his 
leaders banner as much from affection to his person, 
as from devotion to the sacred cause in which he fought 
He was, however, brave toa fault. Let Harry Wood 
but indicate his wishes, and the faithtul Matthew 
Guthrie was perfectly reckless of danger. Matthew 
was forty or forty-five years of age—had known Capt. 
W ood from his intaney ; and believed himself to have 
reached the highest military honor, when he was ap- 
pointed a corporal in the troop to which he had attach- 
ed himself. Corporal Guthrie was naturally of a tac 
iturn disposition, neither apt to ask nor answer many 
questions, and had followed Captain Wood to the 
Horse Creek Falls without thinking to inquire what 
their business was in such a wild and out of the way 


|| place. But Matthew, for once, seemed disposed to be 
a little inquisitive. Perhaps the whiskey merited 


the compliment he had paid it, and after sundry ha’s 
and hem’s, he demanded of Captain Wood, what had 
brought them so high up the Tryon. 
‘Our legs, as I think,” said Wood, laughingly. 
‘Ourlegs! Do you see me, Harry ! Tis the business 
I’m enquiring arter ——’ 
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‘Well, well, Matthew, I’ll tell ye. You must know 
in the first place, the British have taken Charleston.’ 

‘The d l they have! How comes that? Those 
Jow country fellows must be rank cowards.’ 

‘ No, corporal, they did all that men coulddo. The 
town was completely invested by the land and naval 
forces under General Clinton, and Admiral Arbuthnot, 
and Gen. Lincoln, to save the place, which was 
really indefensable, agreed to articles of capitula- 
tion.’ 

‘So, then, Sir Henry Clinton has established his 
head quarters in the city of Charleston! Do you see 
me, Harry ! That’s devilish bad news, to my notion.’ 





‘ Bad indeed, Matthew, for the tories now consider 
us conquered, and will be disposed to ride ‘ rough 
shod ’ ovet us.’ 

‘They may run against a snag, notwithstanding 
their previous success. But I have heard that the 
‘Bloody Scout’ are again on the foray, headed by that 
incarnated—ah—a—what’s his name?” 

‘ The renegade Cunningham?” 

‘Yes, he I mean ; that pretty fellow whom old 
Roundabout, the Landgrave of Yadkin, had horse- 


whipped. But do you see me Harry! I could never | 


well understand that business, why did’nt the Court 
sentence him to be hung ?” 

‘The proof was not so full as the rules of the Court 
required, though all were pretty well satisfied that he 
had attempted to play us false, and they let him off, 
with a strong intimation that he was more than sus- 
pected.’ 


‘ But the Landgrave was not satisfied with the sen- 
tence ?” 


‘No ; he believed Cunningham guilty, and deter- | 


mined to punish him. By his orders, a party of those 
Yadkin boys surrounded Cunningham’s tent, dragged 
him to the woods, and gave him a couple of dozen on 
the bare back. The consequence was that Cun- 


ningham deserted the next morning, and now com- | 


mands the *‘ Bloody Scout.’ 

‘ Beshrew me, Harry! but I think old Roundabout 
was too hasty in that business.’ 

‘ Not a whit, Matthew, not a whit ; an open enemy 
is better than a false friend ; and circumstances have 
since conclusively proven that Cunningham, even 
while holding a commission on our side, was in the 


pay of England.’ 


‘We must cut up that ‘ Bloody Scout,’ Harry,” 
said the corporal, musingly, ‘* or they will murder all 


the old men in the country. I hope to have a bout | 


with that villain Cunningham myself before I die.’ 

* You shall not wait long for an opportunity. Cleve- 
land’s regiment will be encamped in two weeks: we 
then march immediately.’ 

‘ Huzza for the Landgrave, say I ; a brave old fel- 
low as ever headed a Regiment ; he’ll fight the d-—} 
When his blood is up, and Cunningham had better 
mind his P’s and Q’s.’ 


‘Have you ever seen Colonel Cleveland Mat- 
thew ? 


‘What, old Ben? To be sure Ihave. An’theas 


big as that old fellow I once saw on the stage in 
Charleston ? old—old—ah—old Jack Falstaff; and 
| an’t he as brave in reality as old Falstaff pretends to 
be; and ha’nt he got a voice as loud as thunder? 
Whew ! It makes me quake to think how near he 
came to shaking my teeth out with his tremendous 
bellowing. Buthis eye, Harry, his eye! do ye see 
me, when he looks at a tory, or gets into a passion— 
did ever mortal see the like ? Them little blinkers 
of his cut through a body before they know it. I 
could’nt refuse to tell all I know, if he should look at 
me when he asked a question.” 


‘A strange opinion you have formed of Colonel 
Cleveland. Why, corporal, he is one of the most 
kind and humane men that ever commanded a military 
body.’ 

‘ I know it, sir, I know it; to his own side he is. 
But let a red coat, or a tory, come in his way, and you 
see immediately that poisonous sparkling of the eye, 
which partly justify the fellows in calling him ‘ Moca- 





sin eye,’ and is generally rather a fatal sign for the poor 
dunderheads.’ 

‘ Colonel Cleveland believes in the laws of retalia- 
tion; he thinks them necessary, and that a rigid 
enforcement of them may save many an innocent 
life.’ 

‘ Nay, Harry, I don’t object ——’ 

‘ [know you don’t, corporal ; and I am free to con- 
' fess, I regret the necessity that sometimes compels us 











|| to appear as cruel as the tories themselves. But who 


| set the dreadful example of murdering the aged and 











| and infirm ? The tories. Who first forgot the rights 
_ofhelpless womenand children ? The tories. Who 
| trampled all the laws of nations, of nature and hu- 
/manity, under their feet ? I say again, the tories ; 
and they are aidedand abetted by Englishmen. And 


| 
| 


\j why ? Because we are rebels—Rebels, indeed, 
| 


fighting for our country and birth-right.’ 


‘A curse light upon themall, British and tories, say 
I ; blood for blood is my motto ; and that I think good 
Scripture, or something pretty near it.’ 


‘Nay, nay, corporal, your maledictions are too gen- 
eral. We should be careful to distinguish between 
the men attached to the tory party. Among them are 
'some highminded and honorable ones, who, from a 
_ conscientious feeling of duty, favor the side of Eng- 
| land ; these men, however, remain neutral, or engage 
/only in honorable warfare. As for those who go about 
ravaging the country, making robbery their business, 
and murder their pastime—why they are wretches un- 

worthy the title of man, and may safely be treated as 
| outlaws—by whom mercy is never shown, and to 


whom it were better, perhaps, that mercy were seldom 


| extended.’ 

| ‘ Mercy, did you say? Captain Wood. The dogs 

shall ask it of me in vain. - Let any of that infernal gang 

| who burned my house—murdered my poor wife ; and 

_drove my helpless and naked children into the woods, 
at midnight, ask mercy from me, and they shall have it 
with a vengence.’ 
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tion, with full confidence in your integrity; fearful 
that, by the casualities of war, my father and myself | 
may not survive the conflict, and that our friends may | 
suffer by the very act that is intended to secure their | 
pecuniary rights. 


his son, enabled him to ascertain the mouth of the ea- | 
vern, which was hardly sufficient fora man to enter 
and was fully concealed by the stones and rubbish that || 
surrounded it. The falls also covered the place of | 
entrance, and it was only by going under them that the | 
cave could be entered. Few persons, therefore, who 
chanced to visit that part of the mountain would think 
of examining the place at the risk of getting wet, and 
accident only could make the secret known. 
trance gradually widened until they found themselves | 
in a room, which by the few straggling beams of day- 
light, appeared of considerable extent, and a light, 
which they had the means of striking soon enabled 
them to examine the whole interior of the cave. 


Matthew sprung to his feet as he uttered the last sen- | 


tence ; his eyes dilated ; his nostrils distended ; and | 
his whoie frame agitated by the storm of passion, his 

recollections had conjured up, and he looked fiercely 

around as ifhe sought an object upon whom he might 

vent his rage, and gratify his thirst for revenge. 

Captain Wood smiled as he turned fiom his follower, 

internally exclaiming ‘ England has indeed mistaken 

the policy by which freemen can be conquered.’ 


A pause of considerable length ensued. Captain 


Wood seemed indisposed to return to the subject, and | 
Matthew soon grew ashamed of this unwonted exhibi- 
tion of his feelings. When Harry spoke again, it was | 
with a more direct reference to the object of his visit | 
to the mountain. | 
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as he emerged into open day light. ‘I am truly glad to 
getout of that hole, and take the liberty to drink suc. 
cess to our hiding expedition.’ So, without further 
ceremony, he again tried the contents of the bottle. 

‘I think,’ replied the captain, ‘as Cleveland will 
not be at the place of rendezvous for near two weeks, 
[ will try my skill at recruiting among the inhabitants 
of these mountains. There are some stout hearts 
among them, Matthew, and we shall soon need all the 
force we can obtain.’ 

‘Very true, Harry; for if I mistake not, it is the 
Landgrave’s intention toattack the renegade in his den 
and should Cunningham get an inkling of it, we will 
be apt to find a British power to assist him out of his 


| difficulties.’ 


¢ You must know, Matthew,’ he said, ¢ that the in- |! 


creased troubles of the country render it necessary || 
that a place of concealment should be sought for such | 
valuables as our friends are possessed of. This trunk | 
contains papers of immense value toa great number 
of our whig friends. The papers have been at differ- 
ent times, deposited with my father, for safe-keeping. 
The old gentleman is fearful that they will not be much 
longer safe under his own roof, and wishes them de- 
posited ina place of greater safety. Many years since | 
he discovered a secret cavern in the rock over which 

yonstream runs. He believes the secret is known on- 

ly to himself, and it is to find the entrance to the cay- 

ern, guided by the information J have received from 

him, that we are here. When found, the deposit is to |, 
be made, and I‘bring you as a witness to the transac- | 


The partisans now set themselves at work to disco- || 


ver the secrets of the cave, aud were soon successful. || 


The minute description given by Governor Wood to || 


. 
>’ 


The en- 


As it was only to secure the trunk and itscontents, 


that Capt. Wood had made his journey to MountTryon, | 
a suitable place was soon selected, and so carefully 
was the deposit concealed, that lew fears were felt by 
the captain that it would be discovered, even should | 


some chance straggler discover the entrance to the | 
cavern. | 


‘What next is to be done?’ said corporal Guthrie, || 


Captain Wood made no reply to the corporal’s 
observation, but seemed to look with a fixed gaze ona 
different part of the mountain. Matthew Guthrie fol- 


_lowed the direction of his companion’s eye, and saw, 


ascending by a path which led to the top of the moun- 
tain, without passing near the base of the falls, two fe- 
males, apparently following the steep ascent with the 
intention of gaining the mountain’s summit. 

‘A pair of petticoats, by the life of Washington ! 
How say you, Harry, is not that an omen of bad luck?’ 

‘Why should it be?’ 

‘Nay, I know not, only I have often heard it said, if 
a woman ora rabbit crosses your path in the morning, 
there’s no good luck that day.’ 

‘You are no friend to the sex, corporal,’ 

‘You are wrong, Captain; you are wrong—do you 


| see me, Harry! for the wife or daughter of a Whig in 





distress, I’d fight the d *y 

‘And I would fain hope, for the honor of manhood, 
that you would do the same for the wife or daughter of 
a tory.’ 

‘D—-m me if I would then.’ 


‘How, Matthew, remember you have been a hus- 
band, and are the father of as pretty a lass as any in 
Ninety-Six.’ 

«But I’ll not wrong my conscience for all that. Har- 
ry Wood, I would not shoot or misuse a woman to be 
sure, because she happened to have a tory for her hus- 
band or father, though I would certainly leave her to 
seek the assistance of her own friends, if she needed 
assistance.’ 

‘Rather an ungallant determination, corporal, to say 
no worse of it. But take your rifle and follow me. 
I must know who the ladiesare. In these wild times 
women are sometimes as dangerous as men, though I 
must confess their movements are not indicative of an 
intention to play the shy upon us.’ 

‘I see little inducement for two of us to climb the 
mountain; for if my eyes do not deceive me, one of 
the ladies has a skin nearly allied to the color of the 
mink—a color, to which by the bye, Iam by no means 
partial.’ 

Captain Wood made no reply to Matthew’s insinua- 
tion, but casting a reproachful glance upon him, began 
to ascend the mountain. 
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‘The madcap boy,’ said Matthew, grumblingly, 
‘skips up the steep with the agility of a deerand thinks 
it no wore labor jor other folks to do so than himself. 
But let him go, there can be little danger in a pair of 
petticoats, providing the waiting maid is sutficiently 
well bred not to interfere in her mistress’s private con- 
fabs.” So Matthew Guthrie, after once more paying 
his devoirs to the black bottle, composed himself fora 
nap until his comrade’s return. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Capt. Wood had succeeded in gaining the summit of 
the falls undiscovered by the ladies whose motions he 
was disposed to watch, and concealed himself in the 
underwood near the path where he knew they must 
pass, if they intended gaining the highest point of the 
range of mountains. Corporal Guthrie’s eyes had not 
deceived him—one of the females was a black, and 
evidently in attendence upon the lady. 

The young lady was apparently a native of the 
mountainous country, with cheeks of the purest red 
and white, unmixed with the sickly sallow hue of the 
lowlands ; her eyes were black and sparkling, be- 
speaking a large share of vivacity, with no ordinary 
one of intellect ; her dark, glossy hair was tastefully 
done up, and decorated with two or three of the wild 
mountain roses she had found in her path; and her 
figure was so sylph-like and graceful, that she scarce- 
ly seemed to touch the ground as she tripped a long, 
sometimes before, sometimes behind her attendant ; 
hei age might have been about sixtecen, though some- 
thing of a maturer intellect was discoverable in her 
ever animated and speaking countenance. 

Captain Wood, trom his covert, gazed upon the 
lovely being who had thus burst upon his sight, with 
those feelings of distrust that men sometiines indulge, 
when douDtiul of the identicy of the scene before them, 
whether it exists in reality, or is only the ideal vision 
of a heated and romantic imagination. But the doubt 
was dispelled, thouzh the charm remained, was 


2 en- 
hanced when he heard the thrilling tones of } 
} 


ler voice. 
A voice so exquisitely touching and melodious, that 
none could hear it with indifference ; one that was 
equally potent with youth and age, raising emotions 
so wild and delirious that the hearer was lost in 
amazement at the wonderful powers with which this 
angelic girl was endowed ~The influence of sound 
was not lost upon Henry Wood—never before had 
he gazed upon a beinz so lovely—never nefore listen- 
ed to a voice that, like hers caused every chord to vi- 
brate, and the young whig felt, for once, that even he 
could love, truly, madly love the beautiful and inter- 
esting stranzer. Henry had never before felt the emo- 
tions that now thrilled in his bosom. Before the time 
in which the heart learns to beat in woman’s presence 
he had embibed those strong notions of political liberty 
which now made him a partisan in his country’s cause. 
His whole soul had been devoted to his country; this 


ene absorbing passion had left no room for any other, 





and he had never once dreamed of the possibility of 
possessing a latent feeling, subject to the influence of 
female charms. He would have laughed to scorn the 
intimation, that he, a patriot and soldier, would suffer 
his feelings divided between his country and a woman. 

pron independence had deserted him 
inamoment; he felt that he could worship at the 
shrine before him, and he determined to seek the ac- 
quaintance, and solicit the smiles of the fair unknown. 
‘This newborn feeling added something to his natural 
diffidence when about to address a lady, and how to do 


This state of 


so without alarming the young and timid girl, was, 
with him, a matter of considerable importance. She 
soon passed on; and he determined to follow slowly 
and carelessly, asif he did not notice her until nearly 
up with her. ‘The attendant discovered the young 
man’s approach, and notified her mistress, who disco- 
vering she could not well elude the stranger, waited 
with many blushes until he overtook her, hoping he 
night pass her without rudeness. 

Hienry played his part to admiration, affecting to 
be engaged on the look out for game, until he was 
within a few feet of the maiden. He started with pre- 
tended surprise, when he saw her, apparently for the 
first time, and blushed deeply with conscious impos- 
ture, as he bowed to the object of his pursuit. 

‘I did not think’ he said, confusedly, ‘to have met 
company on the mountains; least of all could I have 
expected a lady, and she unattended.’ 

‘] had thought, sir,’ she said, ‘to have returned with- 
out meeting company, myself; 1 knew not there was 
any ene near who would take the same trouble, as I 
have done, to breathe the pure air of these lofty re- 
eions.’ 

‘Il am an admirer of the scenery you love, lady; and 
have otten toiled to reach the Mountain’s height, to ob- 
tain an extensive view of nature’s sublimity. Tis not 
strange, then, that we have met where the grand and 
terrific combine to call forth our admiration.’ 


‘Vy } 


Where gentle breezes and fragrant shades, perhaps 
you would add, sir, make solitude pleasant, deprive 
society of its charms, and leaves us only the desire 
for lonely and silent contemplation.’ As she spoke 
she made a sign to her attendant, and seemed disposed 
to retrace her steps. 


‘ 


Pardon me, lady,’ said Captain Wood, slightly 
coloring at the intimation of her wishes to decline fur- 
ther conversation. ‘I have no disposition to intrude; 
but I see no reason, except that we are strangers, why 
we could not, together, visit the highest point of the 
mount, for such seemed your intentions afew moments 


> 


since 

‘And are we not strangers, sir?’ 

‘Granted; but dispensing with the ordinary rules of 
etiquette, I am willing to flatter myself my name is 
not wholy unknown to you.’ : 

The lady looked surprised—not inquisitive. ‘Per- 
haps not’ she said. 


‘My name is Henry Wood.’ 
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‘Indeed!’ The lady’s manner was most flatteringly | 
changed. ‘My father’s young friend.’ } 

‘Your father, Miss! lam honored by the appellation. | 
Your father’s friend is proud of the opportunity of 
knowing his daughter.’ | 

The lady seemed half vexed at having so far com- | 
mitted herself. It was pretty evident, from whatever | 
cause it might arise, that she was unwilling to avow \| 


those who sought her lover’s life, and who, if they 
took it, consigned her to an early grave; whose life 
throb beat only for one,—the lord of her young affec- 
tions. The political principles taught her by the 
man she loved, must of necessity, be right, and Ma- 


rion adopted them without reflection or examina. 
tion. 


Luckily for Henry Wood’s feelings, at the moment 


her name, yet she appeared to think herself compelled |, he knew nothing more than that the fair girl was in 


to do so. 
rassment. She at length said, 
‘Tam Colonel Cleveland’s daughter.’ 


| 


| 





Henry watched the lady’s pause in embar- 1 opinion a tory. It was an offence which, however, hei- 
nous in a man, might be pardoned in a woman, and 
he sought to avoid speaking on any subject which 


‘My friend, indeed, Miss Cleveland; my heart told '| might call for a repetition of those sentiments to him 


me we had met before, and yet a few years have won- | 


derfully changed the ‘little Marian’ who always wel- | 
comed me with her smiles, at her father’s house.’ | 
‘The change is not surprising, captain Wood; every | 

| 





‘The danghter of Colonel Cleveland cannot, surely, 
regret the latter change?’ 


| 

a | 
thing is changed, even to our country. | 
| 


‘If she be permitted to think for herself, perhaps she | 
does. What has beeen the effect of the change that 
meets your approbation? Former friends are found in || 
arms against each other; brother against brother; an- || 
ticipation is painful; all that youth looks forward to, || 
is destroyed by this most unnatural war.’ 





Henry Wood felt the burning glow of indignation i 
upon his cheek. Had a man dared, in his presence, to || 


have given utterance to these tory principles, it would | 
have been at afearful risk. But now they were utter- 
ed by a woman—that woman the daughter of his friend | 


personallyand politically; herself the only being he || 


had ever felt disposed to love with that ardor of which || 
he had often heard and read, but never perfectly com- || 
prehenijed. She had pronounced the war an unnatural | 
one; he thought it the most holy in which a rational be- | 
ing could be engaged, fighting for liberty and country. | 
His high fame; his deeds of noble daring; and all his | 


5B) 


various sacrifices, would only render him obnoxious to | , 
|| orders. 


the positive dislike of her who would have been dear- | 


er to him than every thing, except a soldier’s honor, || 


anda patriot’s name. \| 
1] 


Marian Cleveland noticed the emotions which agi- 


unruffled summer’s sea. To her these tory sentiments | 
were not new. She was too proud to conceal her real | 


| 
tated him; but it was with an expression calm as an | ing path. Little was said during their descent. 
| ry was wrapped in painful thoughts, and it was plain 


| Marian was anxious to reach the bottom of the moun- 


peculiarly disagreeable. 


‘You have been on these mountains before, Miss 
Cleveland?’ ' 

‘Every day for the past week; but I visit them this 
morning for the last time.’ 

‘I hope I have not been the cause of your forming 
this resolution, by intruding?’ 

‘No, sir,’ repited the lady. 

‘May I venture to ask how long you intend staying in 
the neighborhood of the mountains?’ 

‘I leave it to-daysir. I expect my attendants are 
waiting for me by this time, but I would not resist the 
temptation of gazing once more upon the scene IJ have 
so often admired.’ 

‘Permit me to attend you to the highest point ; You 
intend, I presume, to visit it?’ 

‘I did—but—I—feel unusually fatigued, and will 
return. Verdure,’ addressing the black girl, «I left the 
cambric handkerchief that I used yesterday upon the 
top of Tryon’s peak. It was the gift of a friend, and I 
would not willingly lose it—go fetch it—you can eas- 
ily overtake us, as I presume captain Wood intends 
walking down the Mountain with me.’ 


A glance of peculiar intelligence shot from the fair 
speaker’s eye, as she concluded. The black appear- 
ed to comprehend it, and hastened to obey he: mistress’ 


‘Captain Wood’ she said, somewhat haughtily, ‘I 
will accept your escort.’ 


Henry followed in silence, and they took the return- 
Hen- 


opinions, and felt too little interest in the person whom | tain, and rid herself of a companion, whose presence, 


she addressed, to care what impressions she might | 
make upon him. Her convictions were produced | 
from other causes than a course of reasoning upon the | 
momentous questions which divided the country. Ma-_ 
rian consulted her heart and not her head, when she 

became a tory. Her father was a whig in heart and 

soul, but he who was dearer than a father, was a tory | 
in principle and practice. Her brothers and her. 
friends were whigs, open and avowed; yet he who. 
won her young and virgin heart was their foe. Could 

she favor the success of a cause that destroyed her | 


dearest hopes, and peril the safety of the chosen of | 


her heart? Could she wish success to the arms of | 


| for some cause, she did not wish to retain. Verdure, 


the black girl, overtook them as they reached the valley 
The same mysterious glance of intelligence passed 
between them, when Marian suddenly recovered her 
good humor, if she had ever lost it, and seemed dispos- 
ed to enter into cenversation with Captain Wood. 
‘Yonder,’ she said, ‘is the house to which I am a 
visitor. I cannot invite you to call upon me there, for 
the reason I have given; but I promise you a cordial 
welcome whenever you again visit my father.’ 
This was said in that kindly, soft and thrilling tone, 
which had first met Captain Wood’s ear, and it dispell- 
| ed, for a moment, the doubts which had been thicken- 
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ing in his mind. But the effect lasted only for a mo- \ led to the base of the falls where he had left his fol- 
ment; something rested heavily on his heart, and | lower, the faithful Matthew Guthrie. 


seemed to whisper to his senses, ‘Marian can never || 


be yours.’ 


Marian Cleveland and Henry Wood had not reached 
the base of the mountain, before a gentleman, who 


‘I shall probably, eee your father, Miss Cleveland, | had not been seen by either of them, had stationed 
ere long, without the necessity of visiting him at his) himself so that he could watch all their movements 


house. I may not see his lovely daughter again ; per- | The restlessness of his manner, sometimes darting 

haps itis better I should not; but I would fain hope, forward as if he would follow them at all hazards, then 
. ° e . | 7 4 ; 

that at this, our last interview, I have given her no | suddenly sinking into concealment, as if. fearful he 


just cause of displeasure.’ 


had discovered his person, shewed that he had a deep 


This was spoken in that saddened voice of deep | interest connected with one or both of the persons he 
feeling, which commands our sympathies, though it || watched. Captain Wood had no sooner got out of sight 


may not reach a higher influence. 

‘I may have appeared to you a wayward girl, Capt. 
Wood. I might, ought, to have suppressed the politi- 
cal sentiments, the utterance of which have given you 
pain. If my conduct has otherwise appeared ambigu- 
ous, you will please to excuse it. I was, (here she 
blushed deeply) governed by circumstances over 
which I had no control, and which I will not attempt 
to explain. Believe me, my father’s friend could not 
unwittingly, give me cause of displeasure; and allow 
me to hope that none on my part has been given, which 
may not be pardoned.’ 

‘I have no right to any apology, Marian Miss 
Cleveland. I ought to have remembered that I was a 
stranger and intruded.’ 

‘Not so sir. But as we have nearly reached the 
house, permit me to make one request of you before 
we part. I would not you will not ask the rea- 
son—I would not that you should, at any future time, 
speak of this meeting on the mountains, in any way, 
with reference to myself.’ 

Henry paused upon the promise expected. Could 
she,a being so young, so artless,and so lovely, already 
need concealment? Was it love or treason, that hov- 
ered around her path, and enveloped her in mystery? 
Either supposition was sufficiently painful to the young 
and enamored Whig; but could he refuse this slight 
favor to the fair girl who asked it? 

‘I promise that I will not speak of it,” he said. 

‘Enough, sir; a soldier’s word is sufficient. And 
now——I see that my carriage is waiting. If we 
meet again, captain Wood, I will not disclaim your 
acquaintance. If wedo not, my best wishes are for 
your happiness, if not for your success in arms. Be- 
fore this war is ended, you may fight by my father’s 
side—he may fall. Oh! in that dreadful moment, 
watch over the old man’s life—remember you are his 
friend—forsake him not in his last agonies—and his 
daughter shall thank you—shall bless you for your 
kindness.’ 

The tone was sad and exquisitely touching—tears 
filled her eyes—dread of her father’s life wrung her 
bosom with anguish; and she extended her hand in 
silence for a last adieu. 

Captain Wood received the proffered hand with feel. 
ings that almost overpowered him; he pressed it to his 
lips for a moment; bowed low to the enchanting crea- 
ture, whose magic influence had almost subdued him, 
and turned with a heavy heart to retrace the path that 




















| so that he lost the view of the path he had descended, 
than the stranger rushed down the mountain with a 
_speed that threatened to endanger his safety in many 
‘of the dangerons places he was necessarily com- 
_pelled to pass. But he reached the bottom in safety; 
flew offin a different direction from the one captain 
Wood had taken, and mounting a horse he had conceal- 
ed at some short distance, rode furiously in a direc. 
| tion that led across the country. 
Marian required but afew minutes preparation for 
_her journey home, and was soon on her way to her fa- 
ther’s house. Her brother, who acted as an escort on 
_ horseback, was too much engaged with a fine hound 
that Marian’s friends had presented him with, to ask 


many questions, and left his sister to the enjoyment of 
her own thoughts. 


They had ridden several miles in unbroken silence, 
except an occasional tune, whistled by the young man 
or a short colloquy held with his dog. 


‘My pretty Nan,’ he said, stopping to caress the ani- 
mal, ‘thou shalt fare well with me. Of that be as- 
sured; or Iam no true son of the Landgrave of Yadkin. 
Thou shalt put competition at defiance on a cold trail; 
and for along race, the fastest in the pack shall find 
themselves in the rear. So, my darling, thou hast 
made a happy exchange—hast not, dear Nan? I 
would not swap thee for the best of thy sex; for thou 
wilt be constant—so will not they. Never a Cleve- 
land yet, but loved a dog better than a woman. So, 
once again I say, rejoice Nanatthy goodluck. ‘Thou 
shalt breed young pups to face the foe,’ and I will lead 
thee and them to where the game is thickest, and the 
chace longest.’ 





Whether the dog understood this long address or 
not, we will not pretend to say. But certain it is, she 
was sufficiently grateful for the kindness, and seem- 
ed to think she had followed the young huntsman as 
far as courtesy required, for at this moment she stop- 
ped—wagged her tail by way of bidding adieu, and 
commenced a trot towards home. 

‘Curse thee for a false, ungrateful slut’ cried the 
young man, with ahalf comic, half serious expression 
of countenance, ‘Thou art the worst of the sex, I 
‘honestly believe; but I cannot lose thee so. Sister, 
dear, of mine, you and Verdure shall give Nana seat 
in the carriage; so I’lleven see if I cannot get her 
| back by fair means or foul, and give her ladyship a 
| ride.” 
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He instantly put his intentions into execution, by 
following the dog, with a full determination to compel 
her return to Joyalty. 

Scarcely had the young Cleveland got out of sight, 
before the gentleman, whose movements were so hur- 
ried and agitated as he watched Marian and Henry 
Wood in their descent from Tyron, rode up to the 
carriage. Marian’s flushed cheek and animated brow 
expressed the pleasure she felt at the stranger’s ap- 
pearance; but a moment changed her expression to 
that of terror. 

*You are rash, sir,’ she said, ‘in following me. You 
should have submitted to the destiny that forbade our 
last intended meeting.’ 

‘But I have risen superior to the destiny that would 
have robbed me of a farewell smile, and Indamird will 
not refuse to pay it.’ 

‘Take it then, and begone—there’s danger in your 
longer continuance.’ 

‘Not from the boy who attends you,’ said the stran- 
ger, proudly. 

‘Cruel—ungenerous! 
er?’ 

‘Heaven forbid! And vet T know not what I would 
do, sooner than lose you. O! IT had munch to say to you, 
had you gained the mountain’s summit. You conld 
not then have refused the liltle boon I have so often 
begged. You will not now continue to refuse this one 
proof of affection, but tell me your real name.’ 

‘I must not: 

‘But I promise not to seek you until I may do so 
with safety.’ 

‘I know my own heart too well to be willingto 
trust yours. 
cret.’ 

‘Cruel girl, what assurance have I that this meeting 
isnot our last? What, that I may not, in happier 
times. search in vain for her whose plighted faith is 
not sanctioned by a name?’ 


Whould you slay my broth- 


You have heard my reasons.’ 


You must not know the dangerous se- 


‘But you have not had the same reasons to conceal 
yours; and, if necessary, I will seek you, when I may 
do so consistent with your safety. I have promised, 
and am not likely to break my promise, to be yours. 
I have promised by the sincerity of a woman’s faith 
and a maiden’s vows. My own heart approves the 
pledge I have given; and if there be faith in woman, 
I will redeem it. I have avowed my love on the 
mountain’s height, and in the valley’s shade, and 
breathed my vows with a sincere and trusting heart. 
Why, then, will you distress me with these doubts of 
my faith and constancy?’ 

‘Nay, I doubt you not: Forgive me love. ’Tisthe 
swelling ofa heart, full to overflowing, which fears the 
possibility of losing al! it holds dearest. 


But’ 


A shout of exultation was heard at this moment. 
was young Cleveland returning with the hound. 


It 


‘But, we must part,’ said Marian, hastily inter- 
rupting her lover— part this moment! Go—if you 
love me, go! I would not that my hot-headed broth- 
er should see you. Nay, speak not—Farewell—fare- | 
well!’ e 


'Itis not our cue to offend our readers. 


NINGHAM. 





Young Cleveland returned, drazging the unwilling 
dog by a rope, alternately cursing and coaxing her. 

‘O Nan,’ he said, ‘false, fickle, and ungrateful art 
thou,. unworthy to associate with man; and, there. 
fore, ll bind thee fair one, and woman shall be thine 
only associate for an hundred miles tocome. Nay, 
no strnggling,—d—n ye for an obstinate, contrary— 
as ye are; pull and be curst, but come you shall, or 
die a felon’s death. Gently my darling—that’s right 
—xently is the word—that’s the wavy for your sex to 
rule ours—you’ll never succeed by violence, pretty 
one.’ 

‘Here, Verdure,’ hé said, alighting by the side of 
the carriage and pushing the dog in, ‘I commit this 
fair ladv to vour charge. See thatshe be kindly dealt 
with,andsafelv taken care of, or your wool shall not 
be worth the shaving this whole summer.’ 

The carriage which was soon to convey Marian to 
her father’s hous?, drove on, whilst her brother fol- 
lowed, apparently well satisfted swith his success, and 
singing tantivy to the highest stretch of his most un- 
musical voice. 

(To be continued.) 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LOVES OF THE DRIVER.’ 

To P. C. Pendleton, Esq. 

Dear Sir: I perceive that vou have been censured 
for the publication in your pages of an article of mine, 
and no doubt you are quite as much astonished as my- 
self, that such should be the case. Were the affair 
only—were you not indirectly involved in this 
censure—I should suffer it to pass without notice. The 
disposition to find fault is so universal, and itis so very 


mine 


easy for any individual to expend his secret rancour at 
the expense of an author, under the mask of public 
virtue; that few personsofany experience ever think 
itadviseable, as it certainly isscarcely necessary, to 
As I should be 
very loth, however, that vour journal should suffer in 
the €stimation of your readers by any of my effusions, 


rebut the assaults of the anonymous. 


I will endeavor to account for my stubbornness in per- 
ting to see nothing in **The Loves ofthe Driver,” 
iat can, in the slightest degree, prove hurtful to the 
delicacy of the purest mind. 


For the impure minds 
I say nothing. 


4 


sis 
4a! 
Lile 


To them all things are impure. All 
lings receive their type and color from the innate 
qualities and conceptions ofthe individual. 

Let me premise by saying that it must be sufficiently 


{ 


clear to every thinking person, that neither you nor I 
could haveany deliberate purpose to put forth an im- 
moral publication. Even if we had no higher motives, 
the ordinary policy of selfishness, would prevent us— 
assuming that we had the most ordinary endowments 
of sense—from the commission of such a policy. We 
have both something to lose—something more to gain- 
It is clear, 
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therefore, that if we have done wrong, we have done || pertinence, the mimicry below stairs of the faults and 


so unwittingly. We have had no malice in the busi- 
ness. Itis because of a lack of wisdom and sagacity, 
of which our neighbours have so much, that we have 


follies which are so elegant and so popular above. 


offended. Whatwe have done has been done igno- || 


rantly, not wilfully; and the language of censure must | 


therefore be somewhat mod fied with that of pity. This 
is equally the law of Christianity and wisdom. More- 
over, it is a duty with the Judge, while he condemns, 
to designate, especially, the su>ject matter of his cen- 
sure—to show the sore spots—describe the offence in 
unequivocal terms, and not in vague generalities. 
Have these particulars been observed in our case? 


ticulars; and I find some difficulty in knowing exactly 
where toanswer. I certainly did not set out to write 
an immoral story. I can assure your readers of this 
fact. I have read the papertwice, and confess my- 
self still at aloss. It is a tale of low life—very low 
life—that is true. Elegant people,—very elegant 
people, I mean—revolt, [ very well know, at mere 
human interests when they do not relate to the fortunes 
and movements of other elegant people. There is 
nothing surely very attractive in Negroes and Indians; 
but something is conceded to intellectual curiosity; 
and the desire is a human, and very natural one, fo 
know how our fellow beings fare Mm other aspects than 
our own, and uniler other forms of humanity, however 
inferior. Noraceis so very low, or so debased, as to 
deprive them of the power of exciting this interest in 


the breasts of men;—unless in the cas2 of very ele- || 
, . 


gant people—people to whom the moral Poet refers, 
when he warns the Preacher, never to ‘‘mention hell 
to ears polite.”” Itake it for granted that there can be 
no sudstantial moral objection to the mere agents in 
the narrative. Their modes of life, passions, pursuits, 
capacities and interests, are as legitimately the objects 
of the analyst, as those of the best bred people at the 
fashionable end of London; and possibly, considering 


their superior wants, are more obviously the objects of 


a higher moral and Christian interest. 


Well then, for the moral of the material. Now, up- 


on inquiry, you will find that this is very much the 
same with that of Shakspeare’s Othello; one of the most 
noble of all dramatic moralities. The same passions 
are in exercise precisely—the same pursuit of Just:— 
passions the most demoniac; lusts the least qualified 


This is natural too; but, may there not be some moral 
benefit from this sort of exposition of such vices? 
Stripped of their silks and fine manners, how gross 
shows the moral depravity which never troubled us 


/before! Iam afraid your crities found no fault with 


my Lady Blessington’s **Governess,” who dealt, how- 


| ever, in the same materials with my “Driver.” 


In thiscountry we are very much the victims of 


_ what is plainly, but expressively called, “‘mock mod- 
_esty.” A modern writer, who does not always speak 


: ag _ |, either so very truly or forcibly, says, that ‘very nice 
Very far from it. The paper in question is decried || 


as immoral, but the exception is not sustained by par-_ 


people are those who are apt to have very nasty ideas.”” 
The tiuth isso. There is an ugly consciousness in 
the mind which makes the lips fear to speak. We 
are reluctant, in very nice society, to call things by 
their proper names. We dare not speak of legs, or 
thighs, in the presence of many verv nice ladies; and 
the young damsel who would be shoeked bevond re- 
covery, if vou craved permission to embrace her, has 
no sort of objection if von will only substitute the word 
‘‘waltz,”’ forthatcfembrace. The act is very much 
the same, and like the ‘‘rose” of Shakspeare, equally 
sweet underany name. TI really cannot see that there 
isany thingimmoral in our material. Do you see it, 
Mr. Pendleton? .. Look closely, and take care only to 
speak after due deliberation. 

But, says the critic, and very wisely, the material 
may be very innocent and very becoming, but the 
treatment of it isthe thing. He is right. The best 
porridge in the world may be spoiled by the cooking. 

Let us seeto this point, Mr. Pendleton. Youare to 
ask, if, in the management of the ‘*‘Driver,’’ the auth- 
or hasdepicted evil passions insuch a manner as to 
make them attractive to the reader? You ate to see if 
any one scene issuch as to whet appetite, and stimu- 
late, byits luscious exhibitions, the always watchful 
and eager passions of the young.. Youare to ask if the 
names of things and their qualities are falsely repre- 


| sented; if the truth is disguised, or blurred, or oblit- 


and scrupulous. It so happens that a work of Lady | 
Blessington, recently published, and which I suppose | 


has been very well thumbed by every fair reader of the 


Magnolia, (**The Governess,”’) contains similar ma- | 


terial;—deprived of its grossness however, as the e- | 


vents are related of very fine and fashionable people— 
people in hig life; who, as they are in high life and 


erated; if,in the comment, a false gloss is put upon 
_ vice so asto make it seem virtue,—if the author seeks 

to excuse, or to screen the criminal;—if the criminal 
| is made succéssful—made to triumph,—and is shown 
to the readeras superior to the stings of law, or con- 
science, or such other retribution as seems to be im- 
peratively demanded by his offences? Is virtue made 
the subject of scorn, or sneer,—is she humbled be- 
neath her pursuing enemy, qr does she rise superior 
to circumstances, and finally trumph at and over in- 
| justice and persecution? 


‘| In these questions are embodied the whole of those 


fashionable people, are to be justified, we suppose, in | 
the exercise and indulgence of passions, which, how- | 


ever natural to red skins and black equally, are stil] 
-Not to be permitted them. Certainly, there is some 
- presumption in imitating the vices of their betters. 
‘We are very apt to get angry, and to resent as an im- 


48 


| 


tests by which the morals of a story are to be deter- 
mined. Now, what is the fact in relation to our Driver? 
Do vou perceive any thing in the carriage and fortunes 

of Mingo calculated to put him in any but an odious and 
revolting light? Are his lusts likely to become win- 
ning examples to the incipient rowe of Savannah? 
Are they so elegant, so enticing, so attractive? Mr. 
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Bulwer would have made themall these. Take ‘Ear- | 
nest Maltravers’ for example; a work which takes | 
precious good heed of the very nice feelings of very 
nice people, and with them, possibly, its morality will 
pass without challenge. As for our Indian friend 
Knuckles—surely, blind jealousy never took a form 
more likely to bring it into contempt with the reader— 
and the Indian woman, Calova—pardon me the ego- 
tism, Mr. Editor, but I am forced to declare my be- | 
lief, that as a pattern of natural and human morality, 
her carriage and conduct might well be studied with 
respect and sympathy, by the purest daughter in the 
land. She is as true to duty—the highest idea of vir- 
tue that we have—as if she had been taught in the 
temple; and she fulfills all its requisitions in spite of | 
scorn, and wrong, and ill-treatment, with a spirit as | 
unyielding, and patientas if Earth had never known 


sorrow, and the peace of Eden, with all its privileges, || 
7 | 


was yet within herallotment. She bears her burden 


| over their continual foes. 


without faltering and complaint, endures the buffets || 


and abuse of the very person to whom she had a right | 
to look for love, honor, and protection; scorns the ar- | 
tifices of the seducer; spurns his temptations; and in | 


the most trying event of her life, manages her con- || 


her virtue, to prevent strifeand murder. Iam incapa- | 
ble, I confess, of conceiving a higher idea of mere | 


whole truth and nothing but the truth! 


morality,apart from manners, and intellect, than I have || 


embodied in this Indian woman. 

The story, pursuing the natural course of its details, | 
results in the constant defeat of the wrong-doe1; the | 
escape of the innocent from his snares; his final pun- | 
ishment; and the complete freedom from thraldom of | 
the prisoner and the persecuted! The means employed | 
are believed to be natural and ordinary; the penalties | 
are adapted to the offence. It is believed that moral | 
justice has been obeyed in all its requisitions ; that no 


offences have been winked at, and none forgiven that || 


demanded punishment. 


if, upon a critical and manly examination, you do not | 
concur with me in this summary. 


tone of modern criticism. Its cant, on the subject of 

morality, is as senseless as it is hypocritical. It lacks | 
all discrimination. 
less does it look to effects. 
asked, in determining upon the morality of a work of 

art,and one which puts it within the power of the | 
humblest intellect in the community to answer for 
himself, is simply—what is the moral effect upon the 
individual? Does he feel himself to be a better ora 
worse man, after the perusal of a tale of crime? Do 

its details attract or repel him? 


Does he long to em- | 
ploy the same passions in the same manner, or does | 





offenders, and admiring, if not loving, the poor Indian 
woman, Caloya! 

But the truth is, too many of our critics draw their 
rules of judgment, not from their thoughts, but from 
their tastes. ‘This is a very important distinction. 
Such people are diseased with fastidiousness. They are 
always afflictingly nice. They seldom use appropriate 
language. They look through the dictionary for the bad 
words, only to blame Dr. Johnson for putting them 
there. The very idea of strong passions, in exercise, 
revolts them; overlooking the truth, that where there 
are no passions in exercise, there can be no trial of 
the virtues—no proof of their presence—no triumph 
Active virtues can only 
live in the heart which is filled with active passions. 
Itis because of this fact, that nearly all of the great 
writers that ever survive their day, employ this very 
material. Your Homers, your Shakspeares, your 
Chaucers, your Beaunats, your Fletchers, your 
Shirley’s, your Massingers, your Scotts, your Byrons, 
—the whole tribe of great names, employ the dead- 
ly sins of man, as so many foils to his living virtues; 
and whether he falls or triumphs, the end of the moral- 
ist is attained,if he takes care to speak the truth, the 
In this, in 
fact, lies the whole secret of his art. .4 writer is mo- 
ral only in proportion to his truthfulness. He is, 
and cannot but be, immoral, whose truth is partial and 


one-sided; who shows the sweets of vice, without 


| 
| 


| 


| 


I deceive myself very much || 


| 


. ; on. > \| 
There issomething very lackadaisical in much ofthe | 


It never analyzes motives; still |, 
The brief question to be |) 


he revolt with loathing at their unwholesome exhibi- |, 


tion? However strange it may seem to some of your | 
readers, I have really succeeded and without much 
difficulty, in persuading myself, that the ‘Driver,’ is 
quite a moral story. Idoubt if any body, male or fe- 
male—not absolutely too far gone in morbid senti- | 


their bitterness; who depicts the successes, while he 
hides or softens the defeats, the shame and the suffer- 
ing of the criminal. 

Enough.—My purpose was not my defence, but 
your justification. Conscious of no wrong intention, 
and believing, so far as my poor judgment enables 
me to see, that there has been no wrong performance, 
I should have been satisfied, for my part, to leave the 
matter to time and to the consideration of reflecting 
men. Ihave neither the leisure nor the inclination 
to engage in controversy ‘vith my critics. I have usu- 
ally yielded to them the satisfaction of cracking their 
nutsat liberty. Yourreaders will acquit us both, what- 
ever they may think of our judgment, of any delibe- 
rate design to disturb their moral sense or annoy their 
feelings. Of this, I give them my full assurance, and 
sincerely trust that they will be satisfied with you. If 
they harbour any remaining hostility, I beg that it will 
be confined to the true offender. If you have erred at 
all, it can only have been in so frequently and urgent- 
ly soliciting my contributions to a work, to do justice 
to which, I have so little leisure and perhaps taste. 
Still I have tried my best to please, and am sincerely 
sorry that my ability has not kept pace with my de- 
sires. 

It is something singular that another South Caroli- 
nian has offended in similar respects with myself. My 
worthy brother, from the sweet springs of Packolette, 
has also, it would seem, though for what reason I can- 


| not well perceive, fallen under the ban of the moral- 


ist. There must be something in our atmosphere that 


ment—will not rise from the perusal of it, hating the | is unfavorable to the developement of a sufficiently de- 
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licate taste. It is veryevident that the Savannah riv- 


er is a line of demarcation, which must be regarded | 
now as establishing a moral as well as a political dif- | 


ference between our sections. I must confess my- 
self much more sorry to suspect this, than even to in- 
cur the dangers of unfriendly criticism. I amafraid 
that our literature is somewhat retarded by an unhap- 
py sectionality among our people. Weare quite too 


individual,—too- much the creatures of bounds and | 
land-marks,—to effect many of those great national | 


achievements which require the hearty co-operation 
of allthe minds of a country. Unless we can rid our- 
selves of these narrow prejudices of place, I am afraid, 


Mr. Pendleton, that your Magnolia, like our laurels, 
will be of short life and smalli stature. Do me the jus- | 
tice to think that I have not spared my endeavor,— | 


rate the ability as you will—that it should be other- 
wise. 
Faithfully yours, 
Ww. G. 8. 
Charleston, Aug. 12, 1841. 


Nore.—Since penning the above letter, I recol- 


The lawful pledges of a former bed 

To starve the while for hunger;—ifa matron 
However great in fortune, birth, or titles, 

Guilty of sucha foul unnatural sin, 

Cry out, ‘Tis writ forme,’— We cannot help it! 
Or, whena covetous man’s expressed, whose wealth 
Arithmetic cannot number, and whose lordships 
A falcon in one day cannot fly over: 

Yet he, so sordid in his mind, so griping, 

As not to afford himselfthe necessaries 

To maintain life; if a patrician, 

(Though honoured with a consulship) find himself 
|| ‘Touch’d tothe quick in this—IVe cannot help it! 
Or when we show a judge that is corrupt, 

And will give up his sentence as he favors 

| ‘The person, not the cause; saving the guilty, 

(| If ofhis faction, and as oft condemning 

|| The innocent, out of particular spleen; 


|| Ifany in this reverend assembly, 

Nay, even yourself, my Lord, that are the image 
Of absent Cesar, feel something in your bosom 

| That pnts you in remembrance of things past, 

\| Or things intended, ’T1s Nor iN US TO HELP IT. 
I have said, my Lord,” &c. 





The Poet, it will be seen, not only suggests the true 
| principles which determine the morality of a perform- 
| ence, but indicates the true materials for the moral 
| censor; yet it will be observed, that he employsa lan- 
|| guage which would not be employed in ordinary par- 





lected a passage bearing upon this very subject in “The | lance and narrative. It would do our people, as well 


Roman Actor,” one of the most noble tragedies of | 


Massinger; and, turning to the volume, I have con- 
cluded to make a few extracts from the scene, by way 
of illustratingsome portion of the argument which I 
have already urged. ‘Paris’ the famous tragedian, 
with his associates are cited to the Curia, to answer to 


certain charges preferred against them for violating | 


the proprieties of the stage by improper representa- 


tions. I discard all the preliminary matter. Paris | 


answers for the rest: 


“If, to express a man sold to his lusts 

Wasting the treasure of his time and fortunes 
In winton dalliance, and to wat sad end 

A wretch that’s so given over does arrive at; 
Deterring careless youth, by his example, 
From such licentious curses ; laying open 

Te snares of bawls and the consuming arts 
Of prodigal strumpets, can deserve reproof ; 

W iy are not all your golden principles 

Writ down by grave philosophers to instruct us 


To choose fair virtue for our guide, not pleasure, | 


Condemn’d unto the fire? 
‘*But ’tis urged 
That we corrupt youth !——— 
When do we bring a vice upon the stage 
That does go offunpunished? Do we teach, 
By the success of wicked undertakings, 
Others to tread in their forbidden steps? 
We show noarts of Lydian panderism, 
Corinthian poisons, Persian flatteries, 
But mulcted so in the conclusion, that 
Even those spectators that were so inclined 
Go home changed men! ...... goes 

‘«When we present 
An heir that does conspire against the life 
Of his dear parent, numbering every hour 
He lives, as tedious to him; if there be 


7s eee eee wee eee 


Among the auditors, one, whose conscience tells him | 


He is of thesam2 mould,— We cannot help it! 
Or, bringing on the stage a loose adultress, 
That does maintain the riotous expenses 

Of him that feeds her greedy lust, yet suffers 


|as our critics, a great good, if they would study the 
| old writers, the great men of British Literature. They 
|| would then cease to confound substances and shadows, 
| names and things. They would then discover an im- 
| portant distinction, which is not often made, between 
1 morality intrinsically considered, and conventional 
tastes. The one by no means implies the other. 
| There is marrow, and passion, and feeling; human 
|| nature,and consequently truthfulness. In these wri- 
| ters, which makes them always prefer the direet way, 
and the properest terms to express a subject. They 
| belong to the same class of gigantic moralists by whom 
' the Holy Bible was translated—a volume, that, in eve- 
‘ry page, offends against the petty tastes of petty 
|| people, and yet a volume, the darkest and most un- 
} seemly pages of which are full of startling truths, and 
} moralities the most tremendous and exacting. There 
| 


is nowork, more abounding in tales of crime, expres- 
‘sed in the clearest colors; more vivid, more to the 
|| life; and yet whoever learned a guilty lesson from that 
inspired volume? The great crime of David is the 
| lustful pursuit of another’s wife—the murder of that 
| other in the prosecution of his cruel purpose—and 
what makes the narrative there, a moral narrative, ac- 
companied with a moral lesson to mankind? It is be- 
cause we are made to see that in the very success of 
| his crime, he is compelled to endure the punishments 
| of the criminal. We are made to see, and almost to 
' share, in his shame; to hear his groans, to behold his 
agonies; to witness, in scalding tears, his deep and 
heartfelt penitence! It is from guilt that the moral 
1 lessons are adduced which strenzthen innocence; and 


I am disposed to think that when we seek to disguise 
\} 


|| these agonies, and to cloak strong passions and base 
| a : 
| deeds under very nice and namby-pamby characteris- 
'| ties, we invite tocrime. The tenderness with which 
i] 
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we speak of such offences—the smoth, lackadaisical || 
formsof description which we employ when the ob-_ 
ject spoken of is adeed of blood, or of Lust, or of shame 
and abject prostitution—diminishes the awful propor- 
tions of the offence—takes from its disgustiul ap- 
pearances, and makes it less difficult for the moral 
sense tu be reconciled to its indulgence. ‘To be truth- 
ful, atrue writer—an earnest man, full of his subject 
and having no sinister, and only the direct odject, 
must lay it as bare as poss.ble He must roll up 
his sleeves to it, and not heed the blushes of the sv- | 
phisticated dainsel, who ts shocked at the bare, braw- 
ny arms. 
the literature of a country, and the literary men there- 
of, if they wish to live, and do good to their fellows, 


Convention ts always the foe to truth; and 


must stick to nature and scorn the smali requisitions || 


of little cliques and classes. 
sponsibilities than those of fashion. Fashionable So- 


ciety requires them to lie; to say they are not at home 
when they are; to embiace, and smile with those 


whom they hate, and despise, and vilily; permits then |) 


to seek embraces in a ball room which they would | 
exclaim azainst in a private parlor ona morning Visit; 


bare all the bosom of a woman. 
of these jacts is much more shocking to convention than 
the facts themselves. ‘fnousand’s of ladies go to Luok | 
at Dubute’s picture of the naked bodies of Adain and 
Eve, who would denounce you as guilty of a grossness 
in offering to discuss the symmetry ot leg, or thigh, or 
boson! 
would be seized vy the moral police, and consigned 
to the hands of the executioner. 


Ine same pictures, uf called wiais or ¥ enus, | 


It is the literature of a country which preserves the | 


Janguage and reptesents tie morality of a perod. It 
is not your delicale people. 
more. 


‘They criticise; nothing 
‘They find tauit with the Pillar of ‘irajan 


or Cleopatra’s needle, vecause tiere happens to ve a 


flaw, the size ola tly, here aud Were, Upou the marble. 
With these people we have but littie to do. Let them 
grumble if it does them good. Our responsibilities, 
fortunately, are not to thei; and :f we respect our- 
selves, and hope to be of service to our people aud 
time, or survive them, we must pursue the even ten- 
or of our way—first having assurcd ourselves that we 
hold the mirror truly up to nature. 
country are its true authorities. 
much. ‘They preserve ail thatis preserved. Gur le- 
gislation is asinail matter in cowparison. Even in 
our country, where letters have not reached their tiue 
point of elevation, itis yet the men of letters who go- 
vern. Very few of your people who go to Congress, 
or tothe State Legislatures, originate those views ot 
public affairs which they yet bring forward. ‘lhey 
get them from the previous legislation of the press; and 
the great defect of that agent, in this nation, is the 


‘Lhe authors otf a 


‘The name denvtes as 


Jack of proper principles, and the great predominance | 


of cant. To define virtue would be a very difficult 
matter with many of our public writers, if they under- 
took, in doing so, to reconcile the Janguage of society 


‘They have higher re- || 


and the language of the Bible. propos to our origi- 
nal subject. Any reader who js curious will find a 
very strong case of parallelism in the materials of the 
‘Loves of the Driver’—that very immoral story—and 
Shakspeare’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.—Falstaff pur- 
sues the same course with Mingo, and the same result, 
happen precisely. The virtue of the woman goes thro» 
the furnace unsmerched. Falstaff gets pinched and 
tumbdied into the Thames—‘slighted into the river 
with as little remorse as they would have drowned a 
..ca’s blind puppies, fifteen i’ the litter, —and Min. 
vo gets the horse-whip and a broken head, not to 
speak of dezratation from his high places of authority. 
‘the language quoted in inverted commas is Shaks- 
| peare’s. Let your people of very nice moral nerves 
make the most of it. Had it been ours Mr. Pen. 
dieton, we should have been in the stocks ere this. 
We should, at least, have had to soften one of the 
words used into ‘female dog,’ ‘feminine dog,’ or 
soinething equally inoffensive and equally stupid; but 
while it would be perfectly moral to say ‘bitch,’ where 


|| the sense called for it, it would be a proof of an im- 
| modest thought, in the mind of the speaker, who 
and whiie blushing at the bare arins of a man, to lay | 
Now, my statement | 


But one swallow makes no 
summer, and | trust for your sake and their own, that 
there is but one of your subscribers whose stomach has 
been turned by my:mmoralities. If your subscription 
list Were as safe as my conscience, we may, both of us, 
‘smile at the drawn dagger, and defy its point’. I re- 
ly upon your Berriens, and Carutherses, and Charle- 
tons; your Wildes, and Ellicts, and Lengstieets; 
your Stevenses, and ‘Tetts; to do justice to us, 
while giving to, and preserving, the true moral tone 

in your community. ‘lhe South has been too slow, 
sadly slow, in asserting its literary claims in the great 
circle of the creation. I trust that such men as these, 
will not suffer its slow coming, and necessarily its 


should say ‘female dog!’ 


imperfect effort to be trodden down in the beginning, 
by dillettantism, by petty tastes and frivolous notions 
of social morality. Suppose it does offend; suppose 
it commits some excesses in that generous ardor 
which belongs to its very nature? What then? If Eng- 
land had denounced and destroyed every writer for 
her stage or firesides, who had offended azainst morals 
in some respects, scarce one of thern would have es- 
capéd the halter. Her Shakspeare would have been 
the first to burn; and what a glorious array of great 
spirits would have suffered in the same unholy blaze, 
There is no end to the catalogue, and the fag end alone 
would have been lett us. Even Pope and Goldsmith 
could not have escaped; and, as for the golden and 
glowing fires of her gods of song, we should have been 
compelled to have a fa.th in Addison, and Shenstone, 
and Bloomfield, ef id omme genus. I spare your ears 
Enough to speak of the 
spirit which we should have lost, without lingering over 
the caput mortuum, which would have remained.— 
VALE! WwW. G. $ 


the mort.fication of such a list. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTE. 


WueENn Death selects as his victims, men distin- 
guished for martial prowess or political influence, 
there are never wanting those that are prompt to sieze 
the pen of eulogy, and do more than justice to their 
memories. This will be the case, although the depar- 


ted were, in character, such as Milton described as 
“e 





inacts of prowess eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void.” 

Especially is the politician’s death sure to attract 
attention; for he leaves friends behind who, viewing 
his characteristics with the eye of party, are, naturally, 
disposed to revert to his life, in language of panegyric. 
So far as full appreciation of the character of the dead, 
on the part of survivors, is concerned, the warrior in 
particular, may close his eyes in security. Warriors’ 
deeds are always fully appreciated, for the simplest of 
all reasons—every one, no matter how ignorant, can 
understand the value of their services. It is enough 
for them to know that suchan one was a ‘brave man’ 
and fought for the achievement, and preservation, of 
the liberties of his country. Notso with the Literary 
man. Hisservicesin life are not thus sure of appre- 
ciation, when the fingers that moved his pen, and the 
mind and heart that moved the fingers, ‘are still aud 
motionless’ as the shroud that envelopes his form. But 
few have felt the value of his day-dreams, and mid- 
night wakefulness. To the crowd he seemed a use- 
less entity, while his pen-labors, if ever seen at all, 
were deemed evidences of a useless life. Even the 
reading minority, for the most part, do not deeply feel 
the weight of his loss; since they console themselves 
with the fact that his productions are left behind, and 
that his future labors, had his life been spared, would 
have been no better than thousands of similar products 
of thought. Notso with the few to whom literature 
is the very bread of life. When they have been once per- 
mitted to commune with the thoughts of an author, 
and he is suddenly snatched away, they feel like one 
gazing, for the first moment, on some georgeous sun- 
set scene, which is sullenly obscured by the storm 
cloud, or listening to the momentary strains of slum- 
ber-disturbing music. When the object that charmed 
has vanished, its beauties are rendered ten-fold more 
attractive; and the more transient its stay, the more 


regretful our emotions in contemplating the loss. 


This is specially, the effect produced by the sudden 
death of young writers, who have, perhaps, just lived 
sufficiently long to attract the attention of kindred 
spirits and win their admiration. And in the depar- 
ture of such, there is, surely, more cause of regret, 
than is presented by the demise of a veteran in letters 
whose declining age and partial cessation from mental 
exertion, indicate that we had, ina selfish view, nought 
to gain from his life, or to lose in his death. 
the first efforts of the former, as an earnest of future 
labours—as the blossomings which preceed the rich 
and mellow fruit of after years—is it not to be expec- 
ted that those who have a keen appreciation of genius 


Taking | 


| 





would contemplate the sudden death of such, with in- 
tense emotions ?—while we almost wish for the Lazarus 
raising power, that would bid the departed spirit, re- 
sume its quondain offices, in order that we might be 
further gratified in our selfish desires. 


Such are the reflections occasioned by the death of 
Wittis Gayrorp CrarK of Philadelphia, which 
was announced in the papers of that city, on Monday. 
Mr. Clark was, at the time of his death, editor and 
proprietor of the *Philalelphia Gazette,’ at whose 
desk he is stated to have labored up to the day of his 
death, which took place on the night of Saturday, the 
12th inst. He was cut offat the early age of thirty-two 
years, by the insiduous power of that dread disease, 
which, like the frosts of spring, in our land, nips many 
a flower at the very moment of its greatest loveliness. 
He had, long been labouring under the infiuence 
of pulminary consumption; and its ravages appear to 
have been rendered the more resistles by the bereave- 
ment he sustained, some years ago in the death of his 
amiable wife. That event, which must, surely, be the 
most trying of all earthly bereavements, it is said, 
bore upon wir. Clark, with an unusual weight. Ar- 
dently as the connubial affections ordinarily influence 
poetic minds, they would appear to have exerted a pre- 
Sighs ill 


befit deseased lungs; much less the ever varying emo- 


eminent control over his physical energies. 


tions ofan impulsive heart, that can reciprocate ful- 
ly a devoted woiman’s love, and ‘feel another’s woe,’ 
when it would seem already overladen with its own. 
in relation to the influence of the bereavement under 
notice, one of the Philadelphia papers, says:—‘none 
but nis intimate friends, knew the influence of that 
affection upon his physical frame. ‘To the last, his 
heart yearned over the dust of that lovely woman. In 
his death-chamber her portrait stood ever before him, 
on his table, and his loving eye turned to it, even in 
extremest pain, as though it were his living and only 
friend. The verses to her memory, by her smitten 
husband, written soon after her death, are considered 
one of the richest poetic gems in the language, 
though very inadequately expressive of the author’s 
grief. 

The poem alluded to, is the following, which had 
been treasured by her who holds a like relation to the 
writer of this notice, as a tribute to the worth of wo- 
man, and an evidence of the realness of connubial 
love. 1, now, desireto mingle it with the odours of 
the MAGNoLta—that the people of that clime where 
the charms and beauties of poetry, are ever certain of 
a welcome appreciation, and heart-directed response, 
(to which the children of colder regions are strangers) 
may preserve it among the most touching creations of 
the American muse. Itis, truly, worthy of sacred 
preservation; and we know we shall be thanked by all 


who have a sympathetic heart, for thus preserving the 


To the Southern wife it will be an index 
to the abiding love of man; which, too often, is 
but momentarily beclouded by business cares, when 
she deems it waning. ‘To the husband it will servea 
valuable purpose—hinting, that he, perhaps, has never 


treasure. 
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ED MOUNTAIN. 








sufficiently estimated the worth of the ‘companion of 
his joys and sorrows.’ 
fully reveal the value of a woman’s affections! 


grave, with increased accent and power: 


I see thee still! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee, in beauty, from the dust; 
Thou comest in the morning light, 
Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night: 
In dreams I meet thee, as of old, 
Then thy so't arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear. 
In every scene to memory dear, 
I see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
In every hallowed token round; 
This little ring thy finger bound— 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded— 
This silken chain by thee was braided— 
These flowers, all withered, now, like thee, 
Beloved, thou did’st cull for me— 
This book was thine—here thou did’st read— 
This picture; ah! yes, here indeed 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
Here was thy summer-noon’s retreat— 
This was thy favorite fireside seat— 
This was thy chamber where, each day, 
I sat and watched thy sad decay; 
Here, on this bed, thou last did lie— 
Here, on this pillow, thou did’st die! 
Dark hour once more its woes unfold,— 
As when [ saw thee, paleand cold, 

J see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
Thou art not in thy tomb, confined, 
Death cannot claim th’ immortal mind! 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
Yet goodness dies not in the dust. 
Thee, oh! beloved ‘tis not thee 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see; 
Thou to a fairer land, art gone! 
There, let me hope, my journey done, 
I see thee still! 


Let any one, after reading such stanzas, doubt, if 


they can, the reality of that mystic tie which unites | 


congenial hearts in connubial life! Such a poem un- 


der such circumstances, short though it be, is worth | 


more,as setting forth the importance—the solemnity— 


the sublimity—and the hope-inspiring influence of the | 


matrimonial institution—than all the labored argu- 
ments your Paleys have ever penned. Before it, 


the anti-social arguments of all the infidels that have || 
ever given their views of matrimony, (real, or feigned | 


I know not) are as dust in the ballance. 
I am happy to learn, that the Messrs. Harpers have 
an edition of Mr. CL Ar’s prose and poetic writings 


in press, revised by himself. The Editorial Corps, 


with whom he appeared to hold a high rank, and to 
have been an unusual favorite, will receive a rich 
treat therein—while the lover of heart-originated poe- 
try, will await the appearance of the volume, with 
impatient interest. 

Baltimore, June 17th, 1841. 


J. E. S. 


Perhaps, Death, alone doth || 
But, | 
here is the voice which comes, as it were, from the | 


| Written for the Magnolia. 


Mr. Editor: ‘The ensuing poem was suggested by 
the subjoined account of a natural curiosity existing 
in the upper part of the State. A fuller notice of the 
strange traces described in the extract given below, 
appeared some yearsago in the Southern Banner, a pa- 
per printed in the interior, at Athens, Geo. If thisac. 
count could be recovered, its republication in the Mag. 
‘nolia, would, Iam persuaded, be acceptable to your 
readers and the public; as it is agreeably written, and 
describes an interesting region of country but little 
known. 
| «*The Enchanted Mountain, about two miles south of 
| Brasstown, Georgia, is famed for a curiosity in its 
neighbourhood. ‘There are in several rocks, a number 
_ of impressions resembling the tracks of turkeys, bears, 
| horses and hnman beings; as visible and perfect as 
they could be made in snow or sand. The latterare 
|remarkable for having uniformly six toes each—one 
_only excepted, which appears to be the print of a ne- 
| pro's foot. One of these tracks is very large; the 
length of the foot sixteen inches; the distance of the 
| extremities of the outer toes, thirteen inches. One 
of the horse-tracks is of uncommon size. The 

transverse and conjugate drameters, are eight or 
‘ten inches—perhaps the horse which the great 
warrior rode. What appears to be most in favor 
| of their being the real tracks of the animals they repre- 
| sent, is, the circumstance of the horse’s feet having 
_ slipped several inches, and recovered again; and the fi- 
gures having all the same direction, like the trail of a 
company on ajourney. Ifit be a/usus natura, the old 
dame never sported more seriously—if the operations 
| of Chance—-there was never more apparent design. If 
| it be work of art, it may be intended to perpetuate the 
"remembrance of some remarkable event of war, or of 
some battle fought here. The vast heap of stone near 
| the place, said to be tombs of warriors slain in the 
| fight, seem to favor the latter supposition. Some of 
the Cherokees entertain the opinion, that it always 
_rains when any person visits the place, as if sympa- 
|| thetic Nature wept at the recollection of the dread cat- 
_astrophe which these figures were intended to com 


memorate.”” 
x Morse’ Geography, p. 941. 
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] THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN. 
| By sweet Nauchoochee’s vale, 

| And Yonah’s mountain old— 

|| Fancy still lingers, and the long lost tale— 


| The legends of the enchanted rock, 

Would fain unfold. 

Here the great warrior on his giant horse, 

With prowess’d arm, and heart unknowing fear, 
Perhaps the battle’s shock 

Withstood, and turned the fight with fatal blade; 

|| Here his fierce courser’s foot, with Titan force, 

| | Deep on the mountain’s tablet made 

\| It’s flying trace, 

| | That storms, nor tides, nor time can e’er efface, 

i 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Lo! here the pride of war—the flower of hosts, 
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Ne’er known to yield— 
Lay overthrown. 
The star of battle, that in the glory shone 
Oe’r many a field— 
In might here set— 
All silent now the boasts 
Of time, and old renown, 
In ages flown. 
Yes! he, the chief, whose thunder-bearing arm, 
Peopl’d the realms of death, and Stygian coasts, 
With groaning shades, and through the dire alarm 
Of conflict wild, where Fear and Fury met— 
Where Onset and Dismay— 
Havoc and Rage— 
Midst whirling wheels and spurning steeds, 
Saw maddening ranks engage— 
His course on held as Danger led the way, 
Through the long slaughterous day, 
And by death sublime, 
Deserved of glory the immortal meeds— 
The sculptur’d marble, and the sacred rhyme— 
At last lay numbered with the vulgar dead. 
For lost the name, 
The talisman and seal of Fame, 
Her amulate bright—writ in every tong ue— 
The Hero and his deeds, 
Have sunk unsung, 
Forgotten tothe night—dark tomb of time. 
Or say, O, muse! a direr fate, 
Do these memorials of olden date, 
Thus dimly tell, 
That the lost race who perished here, befell? 
Who here in terror stood, 
And saw the gulfs of judgment round them spread, 
Here lastly fled, 
With feet unblest, 
Chased by the death-roused flood— 
And from drowning plain and vale, 
Beheld on hoof and wing, 
Both bird an1 beast around the steep, 
Ascending cling;— 
And heard of multitudes the funeral wail, 
Whelm’d in the all devouring deep— 
And were themselves, at last swept away, 
On the dark deluge day. 
What are the mystic traces tell, O! still, 
Stronger! with awe, the sacred scene draw near, 
And reverential fear. 
For here strange sounds, the air and caverns fill; 
And the wild Cherokee, 
Believes that the Heavens, in sympathy 
For some sad event, 
Commemorated by this monument— 
But in Indian tradition forgot; 
When’er the Traveller here appears, 
With clouded eye, and shower of tears, 
Weep o’er the sacred spot. 
ARION. 
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THE PATAPSCO AND OTHER PorMS: BY 
CHARLES Soran. Baltimore. N. Hickman. 1841. 


THE poets of the Monumental city appear to have 


| gotten quite in the publishing humor of late. The 


volume before us is the third or fourth, bearing the 
date of the present year. 


It is decidedly the neatest 
among them. 


We speak of the mechanical, and ex- 
terior appearance now—of the body. What the soul 
is, we shal] see presently—and, also, whether that soul 


islabelled with the name, now-a-days. One finds it 
requisite to receive books with as much caution as he 
would the medicines called by various names, arrang- 


hath any music init, or not. It is not all poetry that 


ed on the shelves of a drug-store in whose proprietor 


| he has not full confidence. Indeed, even when the 


dose is prescribed by one of the doctors of the press— 
in whose hands rests the fate of our literature—we of- 
ten receive it from the bookseller, with a doubting 
to be a guarantee of real worth. That it is not, any one 
of observation, need not be informed. The rule with 
conductors of the daily and weekly press, appears to 
be—to say as much in praise of abook as their con- 
| sciences will allow. If they can say nothing good, 
then we are apt to get the general truth—viz: that 
they ‘thave not had time to peruse it.”” Or we have 
some equivocal remark, which bringsa smile‘upon the 
face of the initiated Butto the examination of the 
issue before us. It is our design to deal fairly with it. 

Mr. Soran has here collected about forty pieces. 
These vary in dimensions from a sonnet to not more 
than six or seven pages. An error, by no means un- 
usual, has been committed in placing ‘The Patapsco,’ 
first, under the impression, very likely, that it is the 
best of the group. A poet is not always, if generally, 
the best judge of the relative merits of his productions. 
The reason is obvions. He may be more pleased 
with one than another, from considerations which he 
cannot expect the general reader to appreciate. The 
very home or birth-place associations ofa certain poem, 
may render it a favourite with its author, while it 
seems in the estimation of all others, utterly devoid of 
any unusual merit. They do not, of course, feel the 
force ofsuch charms. These latter remarks will ap- 
ply as well to the «*Address to Baltimore,”’ which im- 
mediately follows ‘*The Patapsco.”” At home es- 
pecially, the book is less apt to meet with favour on 
account of the locale of such a piece—even on the sup- 
position that it is the most meritorious in the volume. 
Distance lends enchantment to the poetic, as well as 
to the physical, view. But it happens that this ‘*Ad- 
dress to Baltimore” is one of the worst of the poems 
before us—thrust, though it be, in the van. Its very 


opening stanza were enough tocondemnit. It begins 
thus : 


| look. When an editor recommends a book, it ought 
| 


“Home of my childhood’s happy May! 
Whence charmless visions mock mine eyes, 
I lift my thoughts on memory’s ray 
Back to my native skies; 
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And pouring out my heart’s full cup phraseology are in perfect keeping with the subject 
Of love, to whom that love is due, 


I call thy scenes of beauty up, | and the sentiment. There are some very striking 

Which warm to men.ory’s view.” | conceptions in the poem addressed to the ‘Wyalusing 
Cieek,’ one of the romantic sources of the Susqug. 
hannah. With the word ‘Creek’ omitted, it should 
have led offthe book. What could be more poetic 
than styling the stream ‘heart of the mountain?’ We 
quote the stanza in which it occurs: 


Now, apart from the notion of ‘/ifting one’sthoughts 
on a ray,’ let us ask, why ‘charmless visions,’ should 
come from the home of a poet's ‘childhood’s happy 
May?’ There seemsa contradiction here. As to the 
rhyming word ‘ray,’ we are sorry to say, that it was 

‘mes’ sak one. Hence the “Heart of the 1 ountains, fare thee well! 
palpably used for rhy mes sake alon Fate drives re fro™ thy Jovely scene; 
nonsensical appearance of it. It would require an un- And long ere spring’s enchanting spell, 

. . - Gives thee thy glorious garb of green 
¢ Fe % of ° . ’ 
common stretch of fancy to conceive of the idea | On other hills. by other streas, 
thoughts ascending tothe skies,on a ray, even volun- | My wandering feet with grief ray press; 
tarily. For rays descend from the skies. Next, we But love will turn on thought’s bright beams, 

ly. '§S aescenc > 8 Ss. aNCXI, 
have apparently forced into this poem an allusion to 


And trace thy blooming loveliness; 
My heart, through like, twin strea’’s shall share, 
one of the many thousand juvenile debating societies, | 
which 


And thine will make sweet music there.” 
The finest thing in this book, is ‘Erin,’ anode. Here 
we have great depth of feeling—what too many of our 
authors productions want. We can almost see it 
gushing forth ina stream too large for ready egress, 
from the bosom of this son of an Irishman, as he sings 
of the glory of the land of his fathers— 


«*Neath the holv name of Wirt, 
The realms of mind explore! 


None but members, will take much interest in| 
such extensive explorations—even under the ‘‘holy 
name of Wirt.” | 4 

‘«‘Our Madison’s dead,” is only common-place. Be- || Ba Iai ae i ia 
sides, the measure is strikingly unsuited to the theme. || O whee them oa het story, 

**Byron” is far too much in the eulogistic tone We | In my very heart of hearts!’ 

here have the ‘‘sun,”’ the ‘‘mighty oak,” ‘‘granite We have, now, ‘said our say.? We have crit. 
bedded,” and the like brain-belabouring figures used || jciseq this volume as real friends ought to perform such 
to set forth our poet’s notion of the qualities of his |, tasy put not as they do perform it, generally. Poets 
Lordship’s head. We believe his heart is seldom se- of good sense, should never feel obliged by mere ‘puffs.’ 
lected as a theme for eulogy now-a days. We have  Thoy are odious. They are insulting to the author, 
not found more than one or two writers, of late, pos- a5 well as the reader. They are carried so far fa 
sessed of sufficient hardihood todefendit. Some, how- | these latter days, that an author cannot gather the pub- 
ever, continue to offer silly excuses for his vileness,in jj¢ estimate of his abilities. If therefore, our can- 
answer to what they denominate his Lordship’s ene- dor should offend one in whom we feel an interest (and 
mies. We have no reason to believe our author’s | yo fave no fear of it,) let it be xo. We, always ob- 
heart would permit him to side with these defenders | ..+yo the golden rule, in criticisms. 

of literary vagabondism. || We hope Mr Soran may not strengthen the too gen- 

We have room to notice only one more of the pieces | eral, though unfounded, notion, that poesy is the 
which are, by no means, acceptable to us—the ‘Ad- plaything of youth, by ceasing to write. He had 
dress for the Willis benefit ? We have no patience with || }een, anterior to th’s issue, too long silent. Suchsi- 
such desecration. No poet should lend his influence | jence js selfish in the extreme. The poet’s feelings 
for the encouragement of Actresses. Let the reader | ghould continue to go out in sympathy with those around 
answer the following question which Mr. Soran puts his Be elie aii weary ia his Geeral alee 


into the mouth of Mrs. Willis: He ig a teacher and a preacher. His every day 


“Feel ve the mother’s tender task 7s mine | thoughts should be-made to tell upon the condition 
To rear my young in Virtue’s light to shine? of his kinlJ—cheer the down-trodden and sober the 


9° 


The answer, “No MADAM!” ought to have rung. over-reaching—to vunseal the avarice-frozen foun- 
through the Theatre, from every virtuous lip. The tains,anddry up the streams of sorrow—in a word 
question, (secing that some of the ‘young’ were daugh- to make the world feel grateful that he has lived, and 
ters,) reminds us of an advertisement we late- happier that he sung. This will be the result in a di- 
ly read. It called for ‘forty boys’? ‘and ‘rwenrty | rect ratio with his abilities and energy, if he, consci- 
YOUNG GIRLS,’ (!!) as wanted to take parts in | entionsly aims to render the head wiser, and the heart 
some play about to be produced! Say then, ye poets! | better. He will not nave labored wholly in vain. 
will ye encourage such things? If so, make up your | 
minds to forego the encouragement of the portion of i 
society to whom the 4rs Divina is ever most welcome 
—the virtuous and pious. | : 

But there are a number of articles in Mr. Soran’s | We promised that this number should have been * 
volume which delighted us very much. Among '| sued by the middle of the month; but, alas! our read- 
these is the ‘Texan Battle Song.” We should be ers cannot be more disappointed than we are. Sick- 
pleased to insert it had we room. It is stirring |, ness, and the absence of a principal hand have been the 
as the notes of the bugle. Besides, the measure and '| cause of this delay. It will not, we trust, again occur. 
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‘thrown in also—at least thev all emanate from the 


If our efforts should meet with such commenda- 
tion from the press of the Sovth, generally, as they 
have in those excellent country papers, the ‘‘Moun- 
taineer”’ of S. C., and the ‘‘Jeffersonian” of Ga. we 
should soon ex»ect a rapid increase of our sub- 
scription. The question is—have these papers spoken 


faithfully and truly? Lettheir readers and ours ex- 
amine and judge for themselves. 


From the Georgia ‘‘Jeffersonian.” 
Graham’s Mizgazine.—We have been favored with 
the Auzust number of this periodical, for the purpose, 
as we suppose, of puffing it to our readers. It is print- 
ed in Philadelphia, and is composed of the Gentle- 
man’s ani Burton’s Mizazines, and the Casket, if we 
mistake not, all united—perhaps the Ladies’ Book 


same manufactory,and are mae un, for the most part, 
of tales and stories, verv few of them of a clas; ap- 
proaching even to mediocrity, originally published in 
the Saturday Evening Post. The proprietors speak 
largely of their exvens2s in prosecuting the publica- 
tion, and may be at all the exnens2 they state—if so, 
we have onlv tosiv, that much of the monev might 
be hetter spent, at least for the reader. With here 
and there anassable article, the remainder mav antlv 
be termed literary dandvisn—in manv cases clothed 
with a decent exterior of diction, but in most of them 
with no more depth of thoucht than a basin of blue 
skimmed milk. The number-before us is 2 honpareil 
ofeits kind, and harelv tolerable at that. The mezzo- 
tint by Sartain, «The Penitent Son,’ is, inthe main, 
well executed; the ‘pattern’ and the ‘latest fashions” 
are also well enonth, and are said together to have 
cost thirtee?? hundred dollars; but the tale which ap- 
pertains to the first has neither point, moral nor inter- 
estin it. So of most of the other tales. Upon the 
whole, Graham’s Magazine is quite a wishy washy 
production. 

It is much to he regretted, that such works as this, 
anda numberof other northern periodicals of like ca- 
libre, are extensively patronized at the South, whilst 
our own n@ricdical literature, of a much higher grade, 
is snffered to lantnish, droov, and frequently to die 
for aleqiate sinnort. O hut, savs one, thev print so 
much cheaner at the north; the subscription nrice of 
the matazine ‘s only three dollars, and the Magnolia 
at Savannzh, and Literarv Messenger at Richmond, 
cost each five: True. Ani whvsn? Becanse thev 
are so poorly patronized. All who know anv thine of 
the economv of vrinting, know, that to a certain extent 
it is unvrofitable, and only beenmes profitable after 
the hus'ness of the office exceeds that limit; that he- 
yond that limit twenty-five per cent. will double the / 
bus'ness, an? thus afford soventv-five per cent. on the 
altitional investment, and so the expenses and profits 
increas? in an inverse ratio. It is easilv seen from 
this statement why n>riodicals cost more at the south 
than at the north. We have never carried them to 
that no nt anonast us where thev become nrofitable to 
the oubdlisher. If we patronized our periodicals here, 
as they dotheirs there, they might be published equally 


cheap. 


ee 


From the Greeneville, S. C. * Mountaineer.’ 
[COMMUNICATED.] 
. THE MAGNOLIA. 
The June number of this beautiful and highly inter- 
esting Southern Periodical is already before the public. 


It surpasses, in intrinsic excellence, any thing of the 
kind ever before attempted in the South. 


Its ty- 


pographical execution speaks the highest degree of 
the printer’s art, and its diversified contents answerg 
the high expectations induced by its external appear. 
ance. Shame onour bonny South, if this most ehag. 
ming work shall fail for want of a liberal patro 
Shame on us all, old and young, male and female, if 
this bright flower of our sunny land is doomed to with. 
er, decay and die, from the neglect ot our bright-ey 
intellectual women, or the carelessness of our hi 
minded, chivalric men. Our personal honor, the hop. 
or of the South, is inyolved in the.issue. The Mag. 
nolia must be sustained, or we become the derision of 
our common country—a bye-word and reproach to our 
Northern bretheren, who already have learnt to look 
with scorn and contempt on every attempt, on the part 
of the South, to break in upon their monopoly of pe- 
tiodical literature. 

The writers for the Magnolia, are of established rep. 


-utation, and nobly have they, so far, sustained their 


characters. There is none of that senseless, inanimate, 
love-sick sensibility in its columns, too often found ig 
maay of the Northern Magazines, and which is furnish, 
ed by puling boys and girls fresh from the boarding 
schools, or green from the college walls. Its writers 
are men and women of matured intellect, who can im. 
prove and instruct, as well as amuse; and doubtless 
as its patronage increases, when it is seen. that the 
South is,in earnest in sustaining at least one Li 
Journal amongst us, it will command the attention of 
many of those bright and cultivated intellectual wri- 
ters who have lost the heart, from the many failures 
thev have seen, to attempt to sustain the just claims of 
the South to that literary distinction which it is fally 
capable of achieving. Make it the point of honor fos 
each family in the whole South to take the work. 
Let it be the test of a refined and elevated taste, that 
the Magnolia is found in the Boudour, or on the-cen- 
tre-table, or inthe library of every Southerner. Shew 
our patriotisn, our love of literature and home, in’ 
deeds instead of words, and we vindicate our firesides 
from the sneer that has too long rested upon them, 
that we are too vain, and weak, and stingy, and frive 
olous, to appreciate the merits of our own writers, 


S. C. H. 


We have received the July number of the Magne 
lio, published at Savannah, Ga., a Southern periodical 
ofhigh merit. Several writers of reputation are among 
its contributors, and we are confident.it deserves libe 
ral patronage from the friends ef literature im & 


South.—WV: 0. Picayune. ny 





‘¢ MAGNOLIA.’ —We have received the June num 
ber of this Periodical, which is published in Sa 
Go. The work bids fair to become one of the stal- 
dards in the light walks of elegantliterature. It nat™ 
bers among its contributors some of the finest pens @ 
the South. , ae 

«‘ The Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe,” by 
Caruthers, formerly of Virginia, is a charming 
and increases in interest.— Richmond. Whig. 





Thearticle ‘ On Agriculture as an Occupation, W 
should have appeared in this No., has been keptout™ 
consequence of its late arrival from the duthor, 
whom it was sent for the purpose of making s0 Jp 
terations. We acknowledge the receipt of athirds 
cle on the same subject. . Base 

We regret that it was not in our power to give mem 
of the Story of Myra CunninGHAM in the pr 
number. , ; nl ge 
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